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Ir Curist Were Here T onicut 


[’ Christ were bere tonight and saw me tired 
And half afraid another step to take, 
! think He’d know the thing my heart desired 
And ease that heart of all its throbbing ache. 


lf Christ were here in this dull room of mine 
That gathers up so many shadows. dim; 

/ am quite sure its narrow space would shine, 
And kindle into glory, around Him. 


lf Christ were bere, | might not pray so long, 
My prayer would have such little way to go, 
‘Twould break into a burst of happy song, 
So would my joy and gladness overflow. 


If Christ were bere tonight, I'd touch the bem 
Of bis fair seamless robe, and stand complete 
In wholeness and in whiteness; I, who stem 


Such waves of pain, to kneel at His dear feet. 
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If Christ were here tonight, I'd tell bim all 
The load I carry for the ones | love, 

The blinded ones, who grope and faint and fall, 
Following false guides, nor seeking Christ above. 


If Christ were here! Ab, faithless soul and weak, 
Is not the. Master ever close to thee? 

Deaf is thine ear, that can’st not hear him speak, 
Dim is thine eye, His face that cannot see. 


Thy Christ is here, and never far away, 
He entered with thee when thou camest in; 
His strength was thine through all the busy day, 
He knew thy need, He kept thee pure from sin. 


Thy blessed Christ is in thy little room, 
Nay more, the Christ bimself is in thy heart; 
Fear not, the dawn will scatter darkest gloom, 
And Heaven will be of thy rich life a part. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
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Temperance 


The committee of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, which has just reported adversely on the 
bill introduced by Mrs. Mary Hunt and the 
W. C. T. U , calling for additional regulations 
of temperance instruction and the imposition 
of penalties upon negligent officials, said in 
the report submitted to the legislature by the 
majority of the committee: 


In considering a proposition to define in 
exact terms the instruction to be given in any 
branch of study in the public schools the gen- 
eral school policy of the State cannot be ig 
nored. In no case, except as to this branch 
alone, has the State through its laws under- 
taken to establish standards of instraction in 
any study. The required studies, other than 
this, are simply named in the statute as sub- 
jects to be taught in the publicschools. Noat- 
tempt is madeas to any oneof them to enumer- 
ate the lessons to be given in a certain period, 
or to say that each shall be taught in every 
grade of school. They do not depend for their 
security in the course of study upon express 
provisions of law. They are fortified in their 
place by a well-settled public séntiment which 
is permitted a wide freedom of operation 
through the local school officials. It may well 
be asked if the study now being considered 
might not safely be left, at least as to the 
details of the method and amount of instruc 
tion, to local regulations, as are other required 
branches, or, at most, if the requirement pecul- 
iar to the law as to this study, that it should 
be taught to “all pupils in all schools,” should | 
not be held to be the utmost the legislature can | 
wel] demand as to its particular treatment. 
The criticism that this requirement is vague 
and capable of various interpretations would 
apply to the statute provisions as to any other 
branch with greater force, as there is no speci- 
fication relating to them of equal definiteness. 
Every proposed requirement as to this branch 
would be novel to the laws of the State... 


When, to enforce such specifications as to a | ' 


particular study, it is proposed to make the 
failure to comply with the requirements a 
penal offense and. to subject members of school | 
committees to criminal processes, the General | 
Couit should, in the opinion of the committee, 
refuse to grant the request. . 

Finally, the legislation is not necessary to | 
interpret the present law on this subject as 
being compulsory. It is clearly mandatory. | 
The school committee is held by it to be equally | 
responsible for instruction in this and in the | 
other required branches. To refuse to comply | 
with its provisions, to evade or ignore them, is | 
a transgression of the law whicb, wherever it 
exists, calls for correction. The effort shouid 
be made, if local public sentiment fails to hold 
the officials to a discharge of their duty, to 
have the facts revealed by closer inquiry by 
the secretary of the State Board of Education. 
The secretary has already in preparation a set 
of inquiries as to the nature and extent of the 
compliance of the several towns and cities 
with the requirements of the present law. 
Any revelation to comply with the law as 
fairly interpreted can be so utilized, the com- 
mittee believes, as to lead to correction thereof 
without legislation. 





The friends of temperance in Great Britain 
are anxiously awaiting the report of the par- 
liamentary commission, with Viscount Peel as 
chairman, which is soon to be rendered. It 
will not be a unanimous report, both the pub- 
lican and local veto members of the commis- 
sion dissenting from the moderate position of 
the majority. Viscount Peel’s influence in 
holding the commission to its work and prob- 
ing to the bottom of admitted evils is reported 
to have been masterly, and the report prom- 
ises to be an epoch marking document. 





Intemperance is rife in Mexico. During the 
ten years closing last December 2,000,000,000 
gallons of liquors—exc)usive of foreign goods 
—were consumed. Last year 5,000,000 gallons 
were imported into Mexico. The city of Mex- 
ico has 2,000 saloons and pulquerias—places 
where pulque, the national beverage, is dis 
pensed. The Mexican insane asylums credit 
alcoholism with 53 per cent. of their patients. 
In England the percentage is 21, in the United 
States 22, in France 27 and in Holland 32. 
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=|IHE success of “IN EXCELSIS” 
iS surpassing our expectations. 
We knew the book was a good 

EMClesewe| one, but we did not realize that it 
: would be so quickly appreciated. 
A pastor whose church is using it wrote us 
“The people have been maligned. 
They appreciate the best music, as they do the 
best sermon, that can be given them. 


the sublimest new tunes.” 


The con- 
and heartily in singing 
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First Pres. (Rev. | 
Union Cong'l (Rev. 


Calvary Pres. 


Kirk Street Church ( 
The New Old South ( 


hymnal. # 2% % & 





SOME NOTABLE ADOPTIONS: 
Six Churches in New York City. 
Central (Rev. Dr. Behrends), Brooklyn. 
Jr. Haydn), Cleveland. 
Dr. 

First Baptist (Rev. Dr. Stewart), Rochester. 
(Rev. Dr. Freeman), Cleveland. 
United Church (Rev. Dr. Munger), New Haven 
Lafayette Ave. Pres. (Rev. Dr. Wright), Buffalo. 
‘Rev. Dr. Bartlett), Lowell. 
Rev. 
Plymouth Church (Rev. Dr. Hallock), Minneapolis. 
First Cong’] Church (Rev. Dr. Blake), New London. 
Grace St. Pres. Church (Rev. 
Ravenswood Cong'l Church (Rev. Dr. Sturtevant), Chicago. 
Hanover St. Cong'l Church (Rev. S. S. Mathews), Milwaukee. 


| Send for descriptive pamphlet containing a long list of 
other churches which are enjoying the use of this superb 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


Tuttle), Worcester. 


Dr. Gordon), Boston. 


Dr. Witherspoon), Richm’d, Va. 
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Church 
* Organs 


® Latest ct. oer 
Y All Sizes Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exchange 


Heck %&s Co Main office 





, and works 
Kendal Green. Mass. 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Foor 


CHURCH GLASS «no 
DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Class Windows 
Church Decorations 


Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


Vice- bP res. 





Individual Communion 

Outfits. 5" Sond, Ryd che ag 

SANITARY COMMU! NION OUTFIT co., 
Box E, Rochester, N. Y. 














“ Grapine.”’ 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 
MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE a age Fruit JvImce 
ComMPANy, Ripley, N. 
Price per dozen: Quarts, ‘cade Pints, $3 00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general 
agents for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, ee, R. I. 


CHURCH BELLS aci'sts 


ual; 


McSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,se 


BELLS 


Steet, Alloy Church and School Bells. _ ga” Send for 
Catalogue. The C.8. BELL CO., ‘Hillshoro,O 
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Ponp’s EXTRACT gives immediate relief fcom pain. 
Cautton: Counterfeits are dangerous to use. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA never disappoints. It 
may be taken for impure and impoverished biood 
with perfect confidence that it will cure. 





wuat is called a “crying baby” is not so from 
choice. Constant crying denotes that something is 
wrong; oftentimes it is the food. Mellin’s Food 
pabies are well fed and happy, and are not known 
as crying babies. 

A HosPITAL FOR FURNITURE.—One of the 
latest departments inaugurated at the great ware- 
rooms of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal 
Street is a hospital for the repair and restoration 
of old furniture. Much of this old furniture is now 
exceedingly valuable by reason of its age and 
associations, and it will be welcome news to many 
of our readers to know that for a very small sum of 
money they can now have such old pieces restored 
to their original condition at trifling cost. 


DELIGHTFUL SPRING TRIP TO ALASKA.— 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb announce their 
annual spring tour to Alaska via the Great North- 
ern Railroad and returning by the Northern Pacific 
and Yellowstone Park. The tour will leave Boston 
May 22. A choice of routes returning from Minne- 
apolis permits either an all rail journey or the 
delightful tour of the Great Lakes. A descriptive 
circular may be obtained by writing or calling at 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway—the through car line to California—has 
just issued a neatly printed and handsomely illus- 
trated booklet, describing in an exceedingly inter- 
esting way the resources of this wonderful State. 
It describes briefly the many attractive places and 
the route traversed in making the journey. A copy 
of this valuable booklet will be mailed free upon 
receipt of two cents postage by addressing the gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent, Chicago, Ill. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CAR BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND KNOXVILLE, TENN., VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD AND THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
Routre.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
connection with the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
and the Norfolk & Western Railway, has placed in 
service a through Pullman buffet sleeping car be- 
tween New York and Knoxville, Tenn. This car 
leaves New York daily at 7.40 P. M., and, return- 
ing, arrives New York daily at 7.46 A. M., running 
each way via Harrisburg and the famous Shenan- 
dosh Valley route. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, through the picturesque 
Blue Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam and 
down the historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray, thenee across the rolling hills of 
Virginia to Washington is the route of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad personally-conducted tour, which 
leaves Boston May 5. Round-trip rate from Bos- 
ton, including carriage drives, admission to the 
caverns, hotel and all expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line, $35. Last Washington tour April 
24. Seven days $23. Itineraries of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FOR WHITSUNTIDE 
No. 28. A Service for the Day of 


Pentecost. 
38 Other Services Now Ready. 
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100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 
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TIMELY 2 oe emercy™ tn Polit 
Congregationalist | 4. Semebety Is Wasting. 
Leaflets 


5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
zenship. 
8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PgR YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, 810.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. Ifa special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the telowm, week to the new ad 


and near all the attractions of Casco Bay. 
exchanged, Address R. T. H., 443 Camberland Street, 


Wilmington, Vt. 
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Railroads and Excursions 


EUROP Small, select erty, of Ladies. 
95 days. Nin ‘our. Refer- 
ences. Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EUROPE Boston Euro; Touring Club. 
s Professors Morris, Mac Watters 
and Dean Buell — Mrs. Buell) ef Boston University 
School of Theology, and others, already booked for 
summer tour. Good introductions necessary. 
F B. CRAWFORD, A. M. 
610 Tremont Building, Boston. 


“THE GRAND," 2sced toate plsanant select 
family hotel—no bar—in New England. J ocommoderes 


200. Reasonable rates. Illustrated booklet. 
GEO. E. BATES, Prop. 


EUROP E. England to Italy. 


An extensive tour at moderate cost. Sail June 24. 
H. W. DUNNING, Ph. D., 76 W. D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Refers by permission to editor of this paper. 


ITALY, EcyPpT and HoLy Lanp 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines, 

C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 63-page book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens an Tennyson dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. 

Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mali Reute, only twin-screw steamship line 
from England to Continental Europe, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
8362 Broadway, New York. 


“rours EUROPE 
ey to 


All expenses— $250 to $800-— All expenses. 


Independent tickets also issued for any desired route. 
Choice rooms by all steamers. 


























|W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 


201 Washington St., Boston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
e(c., published under this heading at ten cents a line, 





N. E, SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston. 


BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOCALL A880. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

THE post office address of Rev. G. R. W. Scott is 
Kenrick Park, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT can be engaged as 
sy it supply or for lectures, from April 1 to November. 

n her lectures on Hawati, Ma ar, and other coun- 
tries, Mrs. Leavitt tells her hearers what she has seen. 
Address Auburndale, Mass. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or to the President, Rev. Stephen B, L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing . vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


G at. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, asurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading. not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line). cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





For Rent through July and August, furnished house, 
10 rooms, modern conveniences; on a pleasant street 
References 
Portland, Me. 


Wanted. A good, Christian family to adopt twin 


boys, ten months old, bright, healthy and of American 
perontse. Address, with references, “C.,” Box 78, 


ranklin, N. H. 
To Bent, Maplehurst, furnished. Fioe summer res- 


idence, one mile from depot. New house, 14 rooms 
bath and modern plumbing. Pure spring water. shaded 
lawn, stable and pasture, ample grounds, golf links, 
mountain stream, fine scenery. John ©. Newton, 





DISCONTINUANCES. — In ordance with the almost 

universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is ific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 ches to the column. 
acco: to contract. 
READING NOTICES, | nenparell, 50 cents per 
line, insert 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 














HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 
The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 


2 CENTS FOR EACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST,: 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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OPPO? 


Re-tssue of The Church-Idea. 


The Church-ldea 


An Essay towards Unity. 





Rector of Grace Church, New York. 





Fourth Edition, with a new Preface, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Sent post-paid by the publishers upon receipt 
of price. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153 to 157 Fifth Avenue, ‘ 
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THE KINSHIP OF SOULS. 


A Narrative. By Reuen Thomas. 
12mo. Cloth, extra. $1.50. 


The author of this work is well known 
through his connection with the ministry. 
The volume gives an account of a trip made 
by a philosophical professor, his intellectual 
daughter, and a young theological student, in- 
cluding descriptions of various portions of 
England and Germany visited by them. 

“Dr. Thomas’s book is an interesting combina- 
tion of discussion upon humanity, philosophy, liter- 
ature and religion from a rarely endowed mind. It 
is illuminated always by grace of style and often 
enlivened by humor.’’— Boston Herald (Editorial). 


At Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


New York. 














SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
; Chicago. 


Just Pablished 
THE ETHICAL PROBLEM, by P. Carus. 








615,000 
Sacred Songs No. | 


ALREADY SOLD. 
Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. NEW. ,xORK- 


DR. HILLIS’ 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 
Will a ypear in every Monda ~ issue of the Brooklyn 
a. gta price for which | is $1.50 per 


ear, pos 
bm addition to the Plymouth Church sermons this issue 





will contain reports of sermons of the leading clergy- 
men of Greater New York. 








THE 


HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tu Sent postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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The quality of the soap at even the best hotels 
and on sleeping cars is not usually in keeping with 
the luxury of modern travel. 


The man who does not wish to use for his toilet 
and bath, a soap of poor quality and detestable odor, 
will carry Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


Handbook Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fiek & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 





CARLETON SCHOOL Fer Xoups Men 


rege pate advantages to youth fitting for college or seek- 
ing a good English éducation. Best home bartare. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR eat tage ee 

ced courses for 

high econ po am ph i others 2 a ot ising fu ull college 

course; also college _ ec Advan- 

se ae and huge” ’Gymngsium, outdoor Prot | pas 
uenc 

cireuler and views address the pees ident, ee ™ 

REv. SAMOEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass, 











MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. 


Apply to 


Mrs. E, P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 


At Amherst College, Mass., July 10-Aucust 18. 


For descriptive 
SPRAGUE, Amhers 


por? et apply to the Rey. DAVID 








CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME Coe to Poke 


of school and home lif ue ie or te 
ork Un 


combination 
Eatin n 22, miles trom p ental, m City. a? 
training. 73d year of 4 HH. ROOT, 
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Volume LXXXIV 
Some of Next Week’s Features 


OvGHT A MINISTER TO KNOW HEBREW? By 
Prof. Frank C. Porter. 

THE DENOMINATIONAL NEEDS OF THE WEST. 
Rey. David Beaton. , 

WirH THE MERRY WARBLERS. A bird study 
by Emily Tolman. 

Two PRISCILLAS. A story by Janet Sanderson. 

Tue ONLY CHILD. By Maud Appleton Hart- 


well. 
A BROADSIDE OF VERMONT NEws, 


The New Free Church Catechism 
Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts,; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
No. 28, For the Day of Pentecost, and 38 other 
Services. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 














In making up our opinion 
Unadvertised of the world it is well to re- 
member that evil is much 
more manifest than good and much more 
widely advertised. A quiet village where 
churches and schools have done good 
work for a century, whence young men 
and women have gone out to take their 
part in the nation’s life and money has 
been contributed to good causes, may be 
utterly unknown to the vast majority of 
the nation. But let one of its citizens 
commit an atrocious crime and it is her- 
alded as the abode of criminals from one 
end of the land to the other. A church 
may be a light in its own neighborhood, 
bearing witness by true Christian lives 
and faithful work and yet escape large 
public notice. But let one of its officials 
fall into sin and be found out and the 
church is advertised at once to the unde- 
served discredit of its Christian life. 
Good is taken for granted, evil is ab- 
normal and is wondered at. There is 
much hidden evil in the world, which 
now and then comes to the light; but it 
is of more interest to us as Christians to 
know that there is even more unnoticed 
good. Evil is sure to force itself on our 
attention; it ought to be our pleasure to 
observe the good. Here is a field of dis- 
covery which will bring us endless de- 
lightful surprises. We are forced in self- 
defense, indeed, to be alert against the 
selfishness of others, but we have no right 
to let this inevitable care degenerate into 
the carping habit which always and every- 
Where sees evil first and often misses 
good. Nothing can be more unchristlike 
than delight in finding evil in our fellow- 
men, 


ore While New Hampshire 
- wa Fo to is somewhat disturbed 

by the assertions of 

Governor Rollins in his Fast Day procla- 
mation, Massachusetts, having abolished 
several years ago that time-honored o-- 
vasion, has not dispensed altogether with 
the religious and moral uses and oppor- 
tunities of this spring holiday. Patriots’ 
Day, last week, received its due meed of 
attention in Lexington, Concord and 
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other centers of Revolutionary interest. 
But we are particularly grateful that the 
religious element once inhering in Fast 
Day has taken on fresh forms. One or 
two local conferences were held, the at- 
tendance being increased by the fact that 
it was a leisure day for businessmen. In 
at least five counties of the State the 
Christian Endeavorers gathered in large 
numbers at mass meetings. Themes re- 
lating to practical Christian and civic 
work were discussed by prominent speak- 
ers. This use of the day by such a pro- 
portion of our young people is not a sign 
of religious decay in Massachusetts. 


““What the work- 
A Literary Opportunity > classes are ask- 
ing is whether the church is prepared to 
follow in His steps or no.” So says an 
English writer, explaining the effect in 
his country of Mr. Sheldon’s In His Steps, 
whose phenomenal success our London 
correspondent describes. The statement 
is not encouraging. It implies that the 
working classes are just enough interested 
in the Christian religion to pass judgment 
on those who profess it, and that this 
book is aiding them in the exercise of 
their critical faculty. This business is 
not peculiar to those who call themselves 
the working classes. These who have 
plenty of time on their hands engage in 
it no less confidently, and many persons 
of all classes think there is an ennobling 
virtue in it. The writer referred to be- 
lieves that when church members live as 
the working classes think they ought to, 
there will be a great and lasting revival 
of religion. But the church will never 
attain to a standard of living which will 
meet the approval of those who are not 
themselves trying to follow in Christ’s 
steps. Many of the working classes are 
trying to do this. But their voices are 
not heard in criticism of the church and 
therefore they are supposed to be very 
few. To the old, worn-out question, 
‘‘What shall this man do?” Christ once 
answered, “ Whatisthattothee? Follow 
thow me.” The man who shall write a 
book that will lead men to satisfy them- 
selves with that answer to what the work- 
ing classes are asking will achieve a great 
triumph in literature. 


s A prominent clergy- 

ener Seen man in the Episcopal 
Church lately found, as a result of corre- 
spondence with all the bishops of that 
denomination in this country, that there 
are only two parishes vacant which can 
offer a clergyman as large a salary as 
$1,000 and a parsonage, and that there 
are forty applicants for these two places. 
He concludes that there is a surplus of 
ministers in the Episcopal Church. It 
is probably just as true in our own and 
other denominations that there are few 
openings which will yield $1,000 a year 
and a house—that is, about $1,200. But 
it does not follow that young men who 
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believe themselves called to preach the 
gospel should turn away from this call- 
ing. The Ladies’ Home Journal of this 
month prints a table showing that of 
12,000,000 families in the United States, 
nearly one-third received an annual in- 
come of less than $400. Twenty per cent. 
received from $400 to $600, fifteen per 
cent. from $600 to $900, eleven per cent. 
from $900 to $1,200. The clergyman, then, 
who estimates his expenses at $1,000 and 
a house expects to live at a higher cost 
than four-fifths of his fellow-citizens. 
This is more than the average lawyer, 
physician or editor can look for. The 
ministry is overcrowded if only those 
men are needed who must have a parish 
ready for them with a fair salary. But 
there is field enough for those who have 
faith and courage to make their own par- 
ishes. We recently found that in north- 
ern Georgia, for example, there were 
young ministers, graduates of colleges, 
doing good work on a salary of $75 a 
year. 


We have devoted large 
De. gre egy space in the last three 
e issues to carefully pre- 
pared reports of Prof. George Adam 
Smith’s lectures at Yale, because the sub- 
ject touches matters of vital concern 
to the preacher of today, and because Dr. 
Smith is making a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the modern pulpit’s store of avail- 
able and effective homiletical material. 
He has shown that criticism is not only a 
privilege but a duty. That its work is in 
thé main constructive. That it has taken 
away nothing of real value. While we 
cannot preach the Bible with the same 
assumptions as our fathers did, we can do 
so with even greater confidence and 
power. Dr. Smith is more than a critic; 
he is an interpreter. He is interested in 
truth because of hisinterestinmen. His 
personal influence, his frankness and sim- 
plicity, his devoutness and seriousness, 
have illuminated both his lecturing and 
his preaching. 


Every now and then some 

oe one declares, as if there- 
per’Y were no denying it, that 
the earliest Christians were communists. 
Some assert also that Jesus owned no 
property whatever. In each case the im- 
plication is that to hold private property 
is sinful. This is pressing Scripture 
much too far. Undoubtedly the early 
believers held their property for each 
other’s benefit, so far as it was necessary 
to do so in order to abolish want and 
suffering. But this is all which the 
Scriptural record means. It does not 
mean that all that multitude of believers 
sold everything they had, houses, lands, 
flocks, herds, jewels, etc., turning them- 
selves into the world bare of every- 
thing except the clothes they were wear- 
ing. On the contrary, they went on 


“breaking bread at home.” Peter in re- 
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buking Ananias and Sapphira expressly 
pointed out that the right to retain pri- 
vate property was admitted, and the 
house of Mary, the mother of John Mark, 
is mentioned a little later. Is it to be 
supposed that our Lord did not receive 
wages and own some of those modest 
possessions common to industrious, even 
if not avaricious, carpenters of his time? 
Had he no tools of his own, no garments 
beyond those necessary for decency, no 
little store of surplus money honestly 
earned and devoted, it may be, to the aid 
of the needy? It is time that ordinarily 
intelligent Christians ceased to be misled 
by a literalism of interpretation, which 
Jesus never indorsed and even condemned. 


a Judging of it solely by re- 
ot an Eesy- views in the English press, 
ew the most rewarding vol- 

ume of sermons published this year of 
189? is that by Rev. T. G. Selby, enti- 
tted The Unheeding God. And it is es- 
pecially welcome because it comes to a 
generation which the reviewer of this 
book in The Spectator calls a genera- 
tion that has “largely forgotten the fact 
of sin,” summoning it to beware of re- 
garding God “as fundamentally a good- 
natured being, who will never be so hard- 
hearted as to punish men very severely.” 
Or, as Mr. Selby puts it: 

The strenuous man wil! believe in a strena- 

ous God, and will turn atheist if asked to do 
homage to an Olympian dilettante, who lounges 
on a couch of ivory with cupbearers at his 
side. This indolently amiable God we all 
worship today, so much like the God of the 
apostate Jews of Zephaniah’s time, this deity 
who impersonates upon an enormous scale 
the easy-going ways of a man about town, 
this languorous clubland magnate, is as much 
an idolatrous fabrication as Dagon, Ganesha 
or Mambo Jumbo. It is perhaps a more in- 
sulting thing to make God a Laodicean like 
ourselves than to think of him as a fiction of 
the imagination. A denial of his existence 
may be better than wholesale misrepresenta- 
tion. 
These are serious words about a serious 
theme—one that demands hard thinking 
and plain speaking by those of us in this 
country charged with responsibility for 
maintaining sound doctrine and pure 
living. 


The Doshisha Recovered 


In our issue of March 2 we gave the 
telegraphic news that the Doshisha had 
been restored to its original purpose. In 
the Japan Mail of March 25 Rev. Dr. J. D. 
Davis gives a full account of the way the 
change has been made. Great credit is 
due to Hon. N. W. McIvor forthe patience 
and tact with which he brought about the 
restoration of the trust; and he was ably 
assisted by Messrs. Davis, Learned, Curtis 
and Gordon, and others, both Japanese 
and Americans, and by the United States 
minister. The new board of trustees con- 
sists of several Japanese business men 
and pastors. They have unanimously de- 
clared their intention to hold all the prop- 
erties in trust to carry out the wishes and 
purposes of the originai founders. The 
Christianity which is to be the basis of 
the moral teaching in all departments ‘‘is 
that body of living and fundamental Chris- 
tian principles believed and accepted in 
common by the great Christian churches 
of the world.” 

Difficult problems are before the trus- 
tees in selecting a new president and fac- 
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ulty and in the reorganization which, in 
other important respects, must follow. 
But they will have the ‘sympathy and 
support of Christians in Japan and in 
this country; and there is good reason to 
expect that the hopes of the many who 
have been deeply interested in the uni- 
versity in past years will be realized. 
This result will also inspire added confi- 
dence in the American Board, which with 
great wisdom and patience has recovered 
to its proper work one of the choicest 
institutions of its planting. 





A Notable Service 


Mx. S. B. Capen of Boston was elected 
president of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society in 1882. His resignation 
was accepted at the annual meeting last 
week. His principal reason for laying 
down his office was that, since he is chair- 
manof the committee of fifteen appointed 
by the National Council to serve all our 
missionary societies, he prefers not to be 
officially connected with any one of them. 

When Mr. Capen assumed the presi- 
dency of this society it was just begin- 
ning to emerge from a very critical con- 
dition. Contributions to its missionary 
department had sunk to a merely nomi- 
nal amount. The capital of its business 
department had dwindled till it was quite 
inadequate even for the limited work it 
was trying todo. The churches had little 
interest in the society, and for some years 
it had been doing little to claim their 
attention. Mr. Capen brought with him 
into the board of directors several men of 
large business ability, who, but for his 
influence, would not have been willing to 
undertake the work. A vast amount of 
thought and labor were necessary to re- 
organize the departments, to originate 
plans for multiplying and increasing the 
efficiency of Sunday schools, to provide 
for them a suitable literature, to lift the 
business department to self-support and 
give it an honorable place among the best 
publishing houses in the country. 

The results of the work of the society 
during the last and present decades are 
now well known among the churches. 
Men who have studied the history of the 
denomination have declared that a new 
era began in the early eighties with the 
marked revival of interest.in the Chris- 
tian training of children and youth and 
in organized efforts to plant and care for 
Sunday schools, especially in the newer 
sections of the country. The additions to 
the churches on confession of faith, which 
had for some time been steadily declining, 
began to increase in rapid ratio. In 1890 
they had reached nearly three times the 
number in 1880. In every department 
the denomination felt the new impulse of 
rewarding work for the young and of sys- 
tematic efforts to promote the study of 
the Bible. 

From the time of his entering the office 
of the presidency of the society, Mr. Capen 
gave his time without stint to build it up. 
Always burdened with the cares of his 
private business, he accepted many invi- 
tations to give public addresses, often 
traveling long distances and always at 
his own expense. He gave many hours 
to correspondence for the society and to 
the oversight of its business. He has 
rarely been absent from the monthly 
meetings of its directors, and during all 
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these seventeen years he has worked dili- 
gently on its important committees. The 
time he has given to the society, for which 
he has never sought or received any other 
compensation than the satisfaction of 
serving the churches and building up the 
kingdom of God, in the aggregate amounts 
to many months. Others who have been 
associated with him in the board of diree. 
tors and as officers were inspired by his 
zeal and devotion. d 

The annual contributions to the mis. 
sionary department of the society have 
increased from $1,210 in 1880 to $57,920 
in 1898. Its annual business has grown 
during the same time from $91,000 to 
$262,000. Its profits last year were larger 
than for any other year in its history, and 
it was able to appropriate from them a 
contribution to the missionary departinent 
about sufficient to meet the expenses of 
the Boston office. Such service by laymen 
as that which Mr. Capen and his associ- 
ates have given to this work is not sur- 
passed in value by any ministerial labor, 
We rejoice that our denomination has not 
a few such devoted men ready to give 
themselves to increase its efficiency. We 
congratulate Dr. Willard Scott on being 
called to be Mr. Capen’s successor. We 
believe that the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society has by no means yet reached 
the hight of its usefulness. 





The Next Pope 


The repeated illnesses of Pope Leo X LIL, 
taken in connection with his great age 
and known frailness of body, naturally 
have set the world to wondering who will 
be his successor. It is much more impor- 
tant, however, to inquire what his succes- 
sor will be. The Spectator has put this 
well in asking “‘Is the next pope to bea 
political or a religious pope?’ We fear 
that there can be little doubt as to the 
answer. There is a very strong probabil- 
ity that he will be a political pope. He is 
most likely to be chosen from among the 
present Italian cardinals, because they 
are so numerous that, if they unite, they 
usually elect whomsoever they please, 
and they are very reluctant to choose any 
one outside of theirown number. Should 
sufficiently keen rivalries divide them, 
some one not an Italian may be selected, 
perhaps even Cardinal Gibbons, an Ameri- 
can. But hitherto they usually have har- 
monized their differences at last, rather 
than fail to choose one of their own 
nation. 

Now there are no sharper politicians on 
earth than these same Italian cardinals. 
If the next pope be one of them, he will 
have had a thorough political training 
and will remain chiefly under the influence 
of the Italian prelates. Moreover, the 
conditions of affairs in Italy and the re- 
lations of the great nations to each other 
are such as to stimulate rather than re- 
press political interest and aspiration in 
the new pope, even if he were not a trained 
politician to begin with. We do not say 
that a political pope may not be also a re- 
ligious pope. Pope Leo XIII. seems to 
us to be both. But if the next pope be . 
not much more of a politician than 4 
great spiritual force, it will be a true 
cause for gratitude. 

The Roman Catholic church hardly 
could get on without a political pope. 
She made the great mistake long ago of 
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choosing deliberately to be a civil and 
even a military power among men, in- 
stead of an authority purely spiritual. 
Now she hardly could alter her policy 
even should she so desire. Events have 
robbed her gradually of her temporal 
power, but she still complains, poses as a 
martyr, and clings stoutly to such shreds 
of itas remain in hergrasp. She is today 
perhaps the most thoroughly organized, 
persistent and, at times, unscrupulous 
political body on earth. To expect her 
head not to be primarily a politician in 
these days, no matter how religious he 
may be also, is to misunderstand the situ- 
ation. . 





Following Divine Leadings 


The temptation to believe that God 
does not concern himself directly with 
our individual affairs is incessant. In 
some cases it is due to our sense of being 
lost in the crowd, of the insignificance of 
any individual, no matter how important, 
in comparison with the millions of hu- 
man beings whom God must have equally 
in mind with ourselves. In other cases 
itis due to genuine humility, to the con- 
viction that we, at our best, are too 
humble to receivespecial divine aid. But 
God himself has taught us the contrary. 
It is a characteristic of his infinite nature 
that he is able and willing to interest 
himself in every one of his created beings, 
and that he literally does this. It is only 
acting the part of a true believer, there- 
fore, to appreciate that divine leadings 
are vouchsafed to us for our following, 
nor does experience fail to confirm the 
fact. Thousands of believers have borne 
witness to it inemphatic language. Most 
of us, who have been Christians for any 
considerable time, have been conscious 
of it. 7 . 

Not always at the moment is it evident 
that God through his own Spirit is giving 
his special guidance, but as we look back 
over life and perceive how often we have 
stood where divergent pathways invited 
us, it becomes clear that an influence 
from on high has guided us into that 
which proved itself to be the right way, 
even though another, at the time, may 
have been more inviting. Such divine 
leadings, however, ordinarily are granted 
in some natural, usual manner. Some- 
times special conditions are caused to 
exist which determine our choices. Far 
more often God’s Spirit leads us by en- 
lightening our judgment and stimulating 
us to choose that which he desires us to 
choose. But, wherever or however mani- 
fested, the fact of divine guidance gradu- 
ally becomes impressed upon every one 
who thoroughly aims to obey his Creator. 

Let this conviction become fixed in the 
heart, and then to follow the divime lead- 
ing becomes comparatively simple. We 
learn to look for its tokens, to accept it 
as authoritative, to yield to it in simple 
trustfulness, to follow it loyally and not 
to worry about possible consequences, 
confiding them calmly to the same divine 
wisdom and oversight which has bidden 
us face them, if they come. But it is not 
always as easy as it is simple thus to fol- 
low the divine Leader. Doubtless it is 
best that often we should be much at a 
loss for a time as to whither he would 
lead us. Faith needs to be stimulated by 
Opposition and exercise, rather than to 
be dwarfed by too complete and speedy 
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enlightenment. But he who accepts 
heartily the guidance of God’s Spirit, and 
who humbly and prayerfully endeavors 
to pursue the path of duty which is indi- 
cated, need have no fear of being aban- 
doned, betrayed, or even disappointed at 
last. 





Current History 
The Lynchings in the South : 

The disagreement of the Federal jury 
in the Lake City case is not surprising 
when the environment in which the trial 
is held is considered, but it is surprising 
in view of the evidence submitted.. This 
much is to be said: Judge Brawley, who 
tried the case, Mr. Barber, former attor- 
ney general of South Carolina, who left 
his practice in New York city to aid the 
prosecution, and the best sentiment of 
the State—represented by its press, its 
bar and its churches—have dealt so fairly 
with the issue at stake that it is impossi- 
ble to hold the State atits best responsible 
for the miscarriage of justice. Nor is it 
improbable that at another and later trial 
justice may be done to the white men of 
Lakeville who massacred the Negro post- 
master and his family. Judge Brawley in 
his charge, Mr. Barber in his plea and the 
best people of the State all agreed that 
the issue raised by the case is not one of 
white supremacy, but of law and order 


and the maintenance of civilization. 


The awful affair at Newnan, Ga., last 
Sunday, when a Negro, who had murdered 
a white farmer ten days before and ray- 


‘ished his wife, was tortured and cremated 


in the presence of a throng of 2,000 white 
men, is one of those awful tragedies which 
arouse the passions of men and make one 
tremble for the future of a section where 
such crimes against nature and law are so 
common. The mob would not listen to 
the pleadings of ex-Governor Atkinson, 
nor those of a local judge, nor did the 
distinct warning of Mr. Atkinson, that he 
knew some of tlie leaders of the mob and 
would testify against them in open court, 
deter the whites from carrying out their 
lawless will. We appreciate fully the 
temptation to lawlessness which such acts 
by embruted men cause, but we are confi- 
dent that lawlessness only begets lawless- 
ness, and that, as The Southwestern Presby- 
terian (New Orleans) admits in its current 
issue, the awful and instant punishment 
does not deter “because the class who 
commit the crimes are illiterate and do 
not read newspapers, and because their 
brute passions control them without re- 
gard to reason or consequence.” Hence, 
as The Presbyterian adds, “Irregular jus- 
tice is not only becoming more irregular, 
but Judge Lynch has enlarged the scope 
of his court, and now the murderers, white 
or black, must be strung up by the mob 
without judge or jury.” Precisely! What 
else could you expect? And the result is 
today that the South, formerly devoted in 
its adherence to principles and methods 
of Anglo-American law, is, as the result 
of its lynching and its defiance of the 
Federal law respecting suffrage, breeding 
white and black men who have no regard 
for law, and its older men—statesmen of 
the passing generation—admit it frankly 
when one like Mr. Page of The Atlantic 
comes along and gets at their inmost heart. 

Such editorials as the religious press of 
the South are publishing nowadays on 
the evils of lawlessness will go far toward 
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reviving right public opinion. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Atkinson is to be commended: for 
his bold stand in this matter, and the re- 
cent decision of the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court, that the recent law passed 
by the legislature of that State, which 
holds counties responsible in damages to 
the legal heirs of persons lynched, will 
tend to make citizens who care for their 
purse more than they do for ethics more 
careful how they indulge in lynching par- 
ties. 

Governor Candler of Georgia, in dis- 
cussing this Newnan tragedy, apportions 
some of the blame to the educated, liter- 
ate, self-respecting and respectable Ne- 
groes of the State, who failed to make it 
clear between the time of the murder 
and the lynching that they had no sym- 
pathy with the deed, and that they were 
willing to rise above racial prejudice and 
fear. We do not know whether the facts 
bear out this indictment, but if they do 
then the indictment has some force. 
The sooner the Negro accepts Booker 
Washington’s recent advice, and ceases 
to distrust and hate the Southern white 
man per se, the sooner will the best ele- 
ments of Southern white society be able 
to give him the political and legal protec- 
tion which he seeks. On the other hand, 
the Southern white must cease distrust- 
ing and hating the Negro per se. 


Spain out, the United States in 
One year has passed away since war 


“with Spain was declared, and the results 


are satisfactory to most of those con- 
cerned. The Cuban and the Porto Rican 
have seen changes enough in the sani- 
tary, fiscal and judicial conditions of their 
islands to be glad that Spain no longer 
administers municipal or colonial affairs. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Philippine archipelago cer- 
tainly do not regret the departure of the 
same power, even though they may not 
welcome the incoming of the new power. 
Whether the revolt on the island of Luzon 
is symptomatic of the feeling on the 
other islands remains to be seen. In this 
country the majority of the citizens are 
heartily glad that Spanish rule has de- 
parted, and they do not begrudge the 
money or the lives that have been spent 
in doing it. But when it comes to wel- 
coming the new duties or approving all 
the acts of the Administration while car- 
rying on the war, then radical differences 
of opinion arise. In Spain the wisest of 
her sons admit that the result of the war 
has been beneficent to her, and her plain 
people rejoice that the drain of soldiers 
to the Spanish West Indies and the Phil- 
ippines is over. 

During the past week the news from 
the Philippines has been unpleasant— 
Lieutenant Gilmore and fourteen marines 
from the Yorktown, while endeavoring 
to rescue and bring away the Spanish 
garrison near Baler, on the east coast of 
Luzon, were ambushed and captured by 
the wild tribesmen. No word has come 
from them, and their fate is unknown. 
On the 23d, in a reconnoissance near 
Quingua, north of Malolos, the followers 
of Aguinaldo, occupying strong entrench- 
ments, inflicted severe injury on the First 
Nebraska Volunteers and other regular 
and volunteer troops, killing eight and 
wounding forty-three men, and only re- 
treating after a stubborn fight. The in- 
sistence of the volunteers on their tech- 
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nical right to be mustered out and return 
home has raised some problems, which 
the Administration has solved by order- 
ing re-enforcements of regulars, drawn 
from Cuba and Porto Rico, to proceed to 
General Otis, who asserts his ability to 
carry out his program with the force 
which will then be at his disposal. Ru- 
mors of negotiations between the com- 
mission and Aguinaldo give encourage- 
ment to those who desire to see the mat- 
ter settled without further bloodshed. 
But they are only rumors. 

The establishment of a new supreme 
court in Cuba and the codification of the 
law, events chronicled as having become 
operative during the past week, are long 
steps forward in the betterment of that 
island’s affairs. Slowly but surely the 
system of taxation is being modified and 
simplified and the relations between the 
provincial treasuries and the colonial 
treasury being defined. 

General Henry’s request for relief from 
his duties as governor-general of Porto 
Rico is based on the most imperative of 
reasons—physical indisposition. But it is 
none the less deplorable, as he has admin- 
istered affairs with much wisdom and 
tact and endeared himself to the people. 
We trust that when he returns to this 
country his recommendations will be 
heeded by the President and Congress, 
and that a man will be sent to take his 
place who is equally wise, tactful and as 
much in sympathy with our highest aa- 
tional ideals—political and religious. The 
decision of the Treasury Department to 
permit Porto Rican trade to be carried on 
in non-American bottoms is a wise one, 
which will tend to remove one of the local 
grievances. 

The Retirement of Speaker Reed 

After twenty-two years of service in 
the national House of Representatives, 
and after the unparalleled record of three 
terms as Speaker of the House, Hon. 
Thomas Brackett Reed of Maine an- 
nounces his intention of resigning the 
seat to which he was only recently re- 
elected, and that he will take up the 
practice of law in the city of New York. 
This decision, whatever the motives may 
have been that shaped it, is one of more 
than ordinary importance to the nation 
and to the Republican party, of which Mr. 
Reed has been an influential leader for 
many years. It removes from the national 
legislature a conservative force at a time 
when such force is much needed. During 
the Harrison administration and during 
the present administration Mr. Reed has 
been the brake on the wheels of the coach, 
unable to restrain it entirely, but stillable 
to retard its rate of motion and give time 
for a degree of sober choice. He has been 
the foe of jobbery. He has, by his rulings 
as Speaker, made it possible for minority 
obstruction to be overcome, and for con- 
structive legislation to find its way to the 
statute books. As a party leader the 
same qualities have prevented him from 
having that degree of popularity with the 
rank and file and the Machine leaders 
which might have made him a presiden- 
tial candidate had he been constituted 
otherwise, or had he come from a State 
whose vote in a presidential campaign 
is more valuable. 

Of late Mr. Reed has been at odds with 
the Administration over issues of policy 
and questions of principle involved in 
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Hawaiian annexation and the Spanish 
war and its outcome, and he has. made 
that dissent known, not in formal and 
persuasive appeals to his countrymen, 
such as the gravity of the issues deserved, 
but rather in quips and epigrams that 
have not been worthy of the man or the 
hour. Whileit is true that his command- 
ing personality has given a prestige to 
the office of the Speaker which it has not 
had since the days of Henry Clay, it is 
also true that the very dimensions of the 
oak have dwarfed and stunted the timber 
from which the chair must now be made, 
as is apparent when the names of Mr. 
Reed’s possible successors are reviewed 
and appraised. Mr. Reed is said to have 
retired because he felt that the time had 
come for him to accumulate property for 
his old age and for his family. This isa 
laudable ambition under almost all cir- 
cumstances, but we cannot help regret- 
ting that a man who is a statesman in 
caliber should seem to join the crowd of 
men who put their past political experi- 
ence in the scales as an asset and go into 
the market to sell it to the highest bidder, 
and ofttimes to men and corporations 
which are hostile to the welfare of the 
public. Both of our recent ex-Presidents 
have done it when retiring from office, 
but they could plead the defense that it 
was involuntary and but a taking up of 
the work they laid down when they en- 
tered office. But Mr. Reed is par excel- 
lence a parliamentarian and a statesman, 
and the nation will wish erelong that he 
might have continued to be a conserva- 
tive force in Congress, even at the cost 
of some of the luxuries of life in his old 
age. 

The Trials of the Bosses 

The Mazet Investigating Committee, 
New York city, has unearthed more evi- 
dence respecting the collusion between 
Mr. Croker and officials of surety guaran- 
tee companies, companies started espe- 
cially to furnish bonds to city and county 
officials. The contumacy of several of 
the witnesses has led the committee to 
announce that an attempt will be made to 
punish offenders for contempt of court. 
Rumors of an investigation of Senator 
Thomas Platt and his son’s business af- 
fairs, by the municipal legislature, with 
ex-Governor Black as counsel, lend in- 
terest to the situation. Mr. Croker is 
quite right in insisting that the acts of 
the Republican boss should be investigated 
and exposed. Dr. Parkhurst long ago 
said that the Republican boss was the 
more dangerous man of the two, because 
of his place and reputation. 

The acquittal of Senator Quay is due 
primarily to defective evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, and while it is a 
technical victory for Mr. Quay it is nota 
victory that will re establish him as State 
boss of the Republican party. His appoint- 
ment as senator by Governor Stone is 
thoroughly characteristic of the two men. 
Mr. Quay made Mr. Stone governor and 
Mr. Stone pays the debt. Fortunately all 
the precedents of the Senate are against 
the recognition of this gubernatorial ap- 
pointment. It has held lately that States 
in which the legislatures fail to elect can- 
not find representation in the Federal 
upper house through executive action. 
Pennsylvania joins Delaware and Califor- 
nia in failing to elect senators, and the 
prolonged squabbles and the venality in 
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each case have gone far toward accelerat. 
ing the movement toward the popular 
election of United States senators. De. 
generation of representative government 
in the smaller political units is fast bring- 
ing about degeneration in the largest unit, 
and the people are fast turning to the 
ballot box, the referendum and the initia- 
tive as correctives. Strange to say, the 
conservative South is leading, and Vir. 
ginia bids fair to be the first State to elect 
its senators by popular vote. 


At Samoa 

It is to be hoped that Commander Cogh- 
lan’s indiscretions will not complicate 
the relations between the United States 
and Germany. He should be disciplined. 
Lloyd Osborne’s assertion that the animus 
underlying the tangle in Samoa is reli- 
gious, that the London Missionary Soci- 
ety’s Protestant missionaries have in- 
veigled Chief Justice Chambers into an 
attack upon the title of Mataafa because 
he is a Roman Catholic, is strenuously 
denied by the society’s agents in London. 
It would be strange if there were not 
some religious animus in the matter. 
The sad history of Uganda shows how 
easy it is for white missionaries to fall to 
quarreling over souls and territory. 

NOTES 

The State of Lowa on the first of November, 
1899, will be out of debt. This is a remarkable 
phenomenon. The tendency in municipal and 
State government now is all the other way. 

The massing of British troops in South 
Africa, for reasons which the British ministry 
refuse to disclose, has stirred Radical criti- 
cism in the House of Commons during the 
past week. 

The legislature of New York, mainly 
through Governor Roosevelt’s influence, has 
passed « jaw governing the State’s civil serv- 
ice, which puts back the “starch” which Mr. 
Black and the Republican Machine extracted 
during Mr. Black's s4ministration. 

The marriage <i ine Earl of Crewe and the 
daughter of Lord Rosebery in Westminster 
Abbey last week seems to have been quite as 
ostentatious and vulgarly public an affair as 
any of the recent American alliances for pecu- 
niary reasons which the British press have 
been condemning. 

The resignation of the United States min- 
ister to Greece and the transfer of Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy from the court at Teheran, 
Persia, to Athens will give to the court of 
Greece an accomplished American gentleman 
and man of letters. Mr. Rockhill returns to 
this country to become director of the bureau 
of American republics. Mr. Hardy’s succes- 
sor at the court of Persia will be ex-Governor 
Lord of Oregon, and Hon. J. N. Irwin of Iowa 
goes to Lisbon to succeed Mr. Lawrence 
Townsend, who succeeds Mr. Storer at the 
Belgian Court. 

Andrew Carnegie’s supplementary gift of 
nearly $2,000,000 to Pittsburg bids fair to 
give the citizens of that city a plant for gen- 
eral culture, “without money and without 
price,” that will exceed that of any city of 
similar size in the country. Already the en- 
dowment of its Art Institute is such that it 
makes the city a Mecca toward which the eyes 
of the artists of the world turn longingly in 
search of awards and prizes at its annual ex- 
hibition. The amount of money Mr. Carnegie 
is giving away nowadays to establish public 
libraries, art museums and the like is phe 
nomenally large. 


A reception and banquet to President Bar- 
rows of Oberlin is being planned for next 
month, and Oberlin graduates in this vicinity 
are asked to send their names at once to Kev. 
A. A. Berle of Brighton, who has the prelimi- 
nary arrangements in charge. 
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In Brief 
When God says Yes, he does it without grudg- 
ing. 
When God says No, there is a blessing be- 
hind. 


Happiness never comes to idleness, though 
it may come with rest. 











Those on the watch for material for the 
May missionary meetings should not overlook 
the description in this week’s issue of the 
wreck of the Logan. 


Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary 
has consented to act as judge of the replies 
which we are now receiving touching the 
question of luxury. This fifth Best Answers 
contest promises to be one of the most sug- 
gestive of the series. Only a fortnight re- 
mains for receiving replies. 








Three hundred Harvard students listened 
for an hour the other evening, with eager 
attention, as a professor read, without com- 
ment, portions of the English Bible. The old 
book is still the most faseinating volume ex- 
tant. Would that all college students, as well 
as the public generally, realized the truth. 

While Dr. Taylor was considering his call 
to Brown University, a student there tele- 
graphed his Vassar “cousin” thus: ‘The 
Taylor makes the man. We have a thousand 
men.” After the announcement of the presi- 
dent’s decision the Vassar girl responded: 
“Wear your old clothes. We keep the Tay- 
lor.” Who says that the modern college girl 
isn’t equal to every occasion? 





‘‘Missions—the church exercising power; 
prayer—the church‘ making connection with 
the Source of power.”’ Such is the text for an 
admirable discourse on Prayer in Relation to 
Missions, in the Auburn Seminary Review, 
written by Rev. W. R. Richards of Plainfield, 
N. J. He holds that with the inevitabie in- 
crease of missionary activities and machinery 
in the modern church we need more rather 
than less prayer. But as a matter of fact is 
there not less rather than more? 





The movement to revoke the sentence of 
banishment by which Roger Williams was ex- 
pelled from this region in 1635 is one of those 
well-intended but unwise attempts which es- 
cape being ludicrous, if they do escape, only 
because of the kindliness of the recognized 
motive behind them. The State of Massachu- 
setts hardly can rescind any action of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, and Roger Wil- 
liams’s doctrine of religious liberty was not 
the principal reason for his banishment. 





It is not probable that the Presbyterian As- 
sembly will spend much time on Professor 
McGiffert. The presbyteries of Pittsburg 
and Alleghany in their recent meetings dis- 
cussed overtures to the General Assembly on 
this case, and finally tabled them by votes 
practically unanimous. This was done, not 
because the majorities were favorable to Pro- 
fessor MecGiffert, but because they are tired 
of futile attempts to discipline their public 
teachers. The action of these very conserva- 
tive presbyteries indicates what will be the 
temper of the assembly. 





Reports of massacres of Filipino women and 
children by our troops, purporting to be given 
in private letters of American soldiers, are 
multiplying, and newspapers of the type of the 
Springfield Republican publish them without 
questioning their genuineness or truthfulness. 
The correspondent of Harper’s Weekly, in 
his latest communication from Manila, says 
“that we have massacred women and chil- 
dren is utterly false.’ In due time these sto- 
ries will be investigated and the truth will be 
known. Meanwhile fair-minded persons will 
at least suspend their judgment. 
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We have been appealed to in behalf of a 
minister who is said to be seeking a pastorate. 
Being advised to examine The Congregation- 
alist’s Weekly Register of vacant fields, he said 
he did not see the paper because he was too 
poor to take it. Fortunately, some one sub- 
scribed for a copy to be sentto him. The man 
who has not enterprise in some way to provide 
himself with necessary tools is likely to grow 
poorer while he waits in vain for work. He 
cannot be really hunting for it, or he would at 
least provide himself with announced lists of 
places where workers are wanted. 


Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, senior secretary of 
the American Board, will sail for England on 
the Umbria next Saturday to perfect arrange- 
ments for the ecumenical conference on for- 
eign missions to be held in New York city in 
1900. He will be absent six weeks. He bears 
a commission from Secretary Hazen of the 
National Council accrediting him as the repre- 
sentative of that body at the May meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. President Tucker, who, being on the 
ground, was first asked to convey these fra- 
ternal greetings, will sail for home before the 
assembly convenes, 


There is among theologians of our genera- 
tion a constant temptation to forget that the 
zeitgeist may belong to a very short period of 
time; and that it is not to be relied on as offer- 
ing the final interpretation of doctrines which 
are the outgrowth of the whole experience of 
the church. As the Spectator well puts the 
case: “The great organism of the Christian 
Church, still in the prime of life, may need the 
aid of a medicinal science in order to secure 
its healthy growth and to cure incidental dis- 
ease. But its constitution is likely to be im- 
paired by the repeated and fussy applications 
of the nostrums of the time spirit.”’ 





The increasing number of excellent public 
libraries is having the effect in some places of 
side tracking the Sunday school library. At 
the last annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Library Association it was shown that 
the introduction of the former reduced the 
number of books taken from the latter from 
twenty-five to seventy-five per cent. The 
gradual change in the character of the books 
in Sunday school libraries was also noted. 
They differ in most respects but little from 
the public library. The sentiment at this 
meeting favored co-operation as much as pos- 
sible, especially in the smaller towns, in order 
to avoid duplication and other unfortunate 
results. 





The Universalist Leader tells of a prosper- 
ous parish in Maine in which a complete finan- 
cial statement is sent every three months to 
each contributor to its support and work. No 
wonder it prospers. Perhaps four times a 
year is oftener than is necessary, but the pol- 
icy of training the whole congregation to feel 
that the financial welfare of the church, as 
truly as the religious, is expected to be of inter- 
est to them is sound. They are expected to 
support the church and they have a right to 
complete knowledge of its affairs. No com- 
mittee, nor even an organized society con- 
nected with a church, should compel any to 
whom it appeals for money to ask for infor- 
mation about how that money is used. 


The Kingdom, published in Minneapolis 
and edited by Rev. H. W. Gleason and Presi- 
dent Gates of Iowa College, has been forced 
to suspend, owing to the financial burden im- 
posed upon it by the award of the court in the 
suit brought against the paper by the Ameri- 
can Book Company. This is a regrettable 
fact, inasmuch as The Kingdom was engaged 
in saying some things that need to be said in 
these days of restriction of the freedom of the 
press by commercial organizations. The facts 
set forth in the last issue of the paper by 
President Gates of Iowa College 
the methods which the school-book publishers 
of this country resort to in placing their prod- 
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ucts in the schools of the country are astound- 
dog. 


We venture the change of a single word in 
the following bit of conversation printed in 
the Chicago Worker’s Call, substituting the 
word “Christian ’ where “Socialist” occurs 
in the original. 


‘You are a Christian, you say. Then, of 
course, you are supporting your party press 
by taking several Christian papers? ”’ 

‘** Well, no, not this year.” 

“But you are a paid up member of their 
organization?” - 

** No, they are too narrow for me.”’ 

** Then what do you do for Christianity?” 

“Why, I talk and talk and talk.’ 


We wonder whether there are any ‘“Chris- 
tians”’ of this type in your town. 


Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, tells in the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate of a most interesting meeting which he 
has just had in Porto Rico with Hon. Mr. 
Degeteau, secretary of the interior in the cab- 
inet of Governor-General Henry. Mr. Dege- 
teau’s father was a Protestant and his mother 
a Catholic. Bishop Ninde reports him as 
paying, in the course of their conversation, a 
marvelously simple but eloquent tribute to 
the Sermon on the Mount. Said Mr. Dege- 
teau: ‘‘When I read that wonderful sermon I 
took it for the rule of my life. I cut myself 
off from my old life as one would sever his 
hand from his arm. Since then love has been 
my ruling passion. I quarrel with nobody. 
If any one dislikes me I willlovehim.” Bishop 
Ninde says that after hearing this and after 
gazing in the face of the map, so full of joy 
and peace, he could only grasp the hand of 
the Porto Rican and say, “I believe, sir, we 
are Christian brothers.” ‘ 


While Prof. George Adam Smith was telling 
the Yale theological students how to use the 
Bible, Mr. Moody was giving instruction on the 
same subject in New Haven. Probably they 
said very different things about it. Yet both 
men can use the Seriptures with great power 
and both.have been exceptionally popular with 
the under-graduates whom they have met for 
personal talks during the last two weeks. The 
same large crowds that had listened to Pro- 
fessor Smith’s earnest words on such subjects 
as prayer and personal purity, listened in 
equally largenumbers and with equal attention 
to Mr. Moody’s impassioned exhortations to 
lead a Christian life. They preached in the 
college chapel on successive Sundays, and 
while Mr. Moody spoke in Battell chapel Pro- 
fessor Smith was preaching in Center Church. 
Mr. Moody presided at a large meeting of 
working men in the Grand Opera House, at 
which Professor Smith gave an address on 
their mutual friend, Henry Drummond. And 
the gallant Scotchman, whose biography of 
Drammond is now being read so widely, paid 
the evangelist a delicate compliment in saying. 
“You knew Drummond better than I did.” 














Best Answers. V. 


We propose as our next question for popu- 
lar discussion : : 

May Christians indulge in luxuries? If not, 
why not? Ifso, to what extent? 

Webster defines luxury as follows: “A free 
indulgence in costly food, dress, furniture or 
anything expensive which gratifies the appe- 
tites or tastes.”” We trust that, as heretofore, 
there will be a large number of answers, 
since this question is vitally related to mat- 
ters in regard to which many persons are 
pondering deeply at the present time. Re 
plies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before May 10. For the 
best answer we will give $5, or, if preferred, 
$3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent Por- 
traits. For the second best answer we will 
send the Century Gallery. Address all com- 
munications to Best ANSwERS, Care The 
Congregationalist. 
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" The News of London 


The British Delegation to the International Council 

A substantial British delegation to the 
International Council is now assured. 
So far about 100 ministers and laymen 
have booked places, and no doubt the 
number will be considerably increased. 
It is probably more difficult to get up a 
pilgrimage from the old country to the 
new than from the new to theold. The 
average British Congregational minister 
is a sedate, stay-at-home sort of person, 
and one is inclined to think that any 
globe-trotting tendencies he may have are 
more restricted by financial limitations 
than in the case of his American brother. 
Not a few here are regsrding with wistful 
eyes the preparations for the visit, and if 
all who would come could come there 
would not be many Congregational min- 
isters left in Britain this autumn. 

In addition to those mentioned in The 
Congregationalist March 30 and April 13, 
you may expect: Rev. Dr. Bruce of Hud- 
dersfield, an ex-chairman of the union 
and an educational authority; Dr. Augus- 
tus Samuel Wilkins, professor of Latin 
at Owens College, Manchester’s chief 
educational institution, and a distin- 
guished classical scholar, author of Phe- 
nicia and Israel and works on Greek and 
Roman literature and antiquities; Daniel 
Ford Goddard, Liberal member of Par- 
liament for Ipswich; Evan Spicer, brother 
of Albert Spicer; Arnold Pye-Smith of 
Croydon, an active layman; E. Minshall, 
editor of the Nonconformist Musical Jour- 
nal and for many years organist and di- 
rector of music at the City Temple; Rev. 
Stanley Rogers, son of Dr. Guinness 
Rogers; Rev. G. Campbell Morgan of 
Tollington Park, who has established a 
reputation in America as a result of his 
visits to the Northfield Conference; Rev. 
J.D. Jones of Bournemouth, late of Lin- 
coln, who will be pleasantly remembered 
by the members of The Congregational- 
ist’s Pilgrimage; and Rev. Eric A. Law- 
rence of Halifax. Dr. Parker has had to 
decline the invitation to deliver the clos- 
ing address, and Dr. Barrett now finds 
that he will not be able to join the dele- 
gation as he expected to do. 

Sunday Journalism 

Many indignant protests are being made 
against the determination of the London 
Daily Telegraph and Daily Mail to issue 
Sunday editions. We already have a 
number of weekly papers—for example, 
Lloyd’s, with a circulation of over a 
million—which are dated Sunday, but all 
of.them publish on Friday and Saturday, 
only a comparatively small number of 
copies being printed and sold on Sunday 
morning. What is dreaded is the work 
and disturbance that will be caused by 
the circulation of these new papers on 
Sunday morning, and, perhaps even more, 
the mental and spiritual distraction and 
dissipation in the case of the readers. 
American Sunday journals are being held 
up by those who oppose the innovation 
as examples of what we do not want in 
this country. The Telegraph and Mail 
people have made it clear that their Sun- 
day editions are not to be on the “old 
lines,” and there is little doubt that their 
original intention was to model them 
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more or less on the lines of your “‘yellow 
press,” though the public outcry may 
lead to a modification of their plans. Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Monro Gibson, Mr. Price 
Hughes, Mr. Harwood and many other 
leading ministers have spoken out vigor- 
ously, and urged Christians to boycott 
the week day as well as Sunday issues of 
seven-day-a-week papers. Bven if this is 
done, it is to be feared that there will be 
more than sufficient readers among the 
great mass of worldly people to support 
these new Sunday papers. 

The projectors emphasize the point that 
a separate staff will be employed on the 
Sunday edition, so that every worker may 
have his weekly rest, but there can be no 
two opinions as to what the tendency is. 
When Mr. Gordon Bennett tried to estab- 
lish the New York Herald in London 
some of the staff worked part of practi- 
cally every day in the week, and I havea 
vivid recollection one week day, when in 
the office, hearing the chief editor say to 
one of the reporters, ‘I can rely on you 
for Sunday, Mr. ——?” Certainly jour- 
nalists have reason to dread seven-day-a- 
week publication. There is a strong feel- 
ing that at least Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 
the proprietor of the Mail, who has been 
phenomenally successful, and at thirty- 
two is at the head of the biggest news- 
paper and periodical business in the king- 
dom and is personally a most charming 
man, might have refrained from taking 
his present course, the more so that a 
considerable part of his prosperity is due 
to the success of his weekly popular “re- 
ligious ’’ journals, one of whose ostensible 
objects hitherto has been to supplant the 
Sunday newspaper. He says that he is 
merely replying to the competition of the 
Telegraph, which was the first to an- 
nounce a Sunday edition. Of course, 
others will make the same excuse, and no 
one can see the end of the business. 
Phenomenal Sale of [ir. Sheidon’s Books 

For some months past Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon’s stories have been having an 
enormous circulation in this country. 
There being no copyright in them, vari- 
ous publishers have issued six or seven of 
the stories at prices ranging from one 
penny to several shillings, while they are 
appearing serially in several periodicals. 
This is another instance of publishers 
failing correctly te estimate the commer- 
cial value of a book. Several had the 
opportunity of issuing what have proved 
to be the most popular of the Sheldon 
books, but missed it, one publisher being 
positive that a book with such an absurd 
title as What Would Jesus D»? would not 
sell. However, the people discovered Mr. 
Sheldon, and are eagerly devouring and 
discussing him. The phrase, ‘“‘ What 
would Jesus do?” has found its way into 
conversation, the newspapers and the pul- 
pit. It has been the subject of many ser- 
mons and letters to the press, secular as 
well as religious. Speaking very broadly, 
I should say that in the main the minis- 
ters are strougly against Mr. Sheldon’s 
teaching, and the people are just as strongly 
for it—at all eventsin theory. The masses 
have simply leaped to the book; certainly 
Mr. Sheldon has “found” them. Un- 
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doubtedly, rightly or wrongly, the major. 
ity of readers feel that there is a large 
measure of truth in his indictment of 
modern Christians, and, unless it leads 
some churches to change their methods, 
it is to be feared that it will still further 
alienate many who already look askance 
at churches, churchgoers and parsons. 


Dr. Horton on London 

Dr. Horton is just returning to his 
church after a long holiday on the Con. 
tinent, necessitated mainly by his extra 
labors as chairman of the London (on. 
gregational Union. Taking as his ideal 
“fone church, one city,” he has aimed 
to bring metropolitan Congregational 
churches into closer touch, and to some 
extent has succeeded. He takes a hope. 
ful view of the general religious outlook 
in London. ‘My belief,” he says, “is 
that spiritual life is stronger and faith 
is truer and deeper in London than any- 
where else in this country. If you want 
to see Christianity at its highest, I be- 
lieve you find it in London. But when 
you compare the real spiritual power of 
London with the enormous population 
and the immense masses of the people 
who are altogether out of the influence 
of the gospel, and also the enormous 
numbers of wealthy, idle and luxurious 
people who come to London for mere 
pleasure, making part of the population 
—when you look at the matter in the 
mass you get the impression that London 
is exceedingly bad. But the leaven in 
London seems to me both purer and 
stronger than in any other place. My 
own personal experience has been, with 
my own church and people, that in no 
part of this country is there such abso- 
lute devotion and such pure, unselfish 
Christian life as in London.” He finds 
the same improvement very largely in 
the public life of London, and dates it 
chiefly from the formation of the County 
Council. The whole improvement he at- 
tributes entirely to the fact that “ Christ 
has become much more real and much 
more universally recognized and belicved 
in than in days that we consider more 
orthodox.” 


Rev. F. B. Meyer’s Plans 

Mr. Meyer has returned from his tour 
in India in excellent health and ful! of 
high resolves. He intends to give lim- 
self more entirely to work for young ‘men 
in London, “for, after all, as they pour 
out of it their influence in the world is 
incalculable.” Next, he means to give 
himself for the training of young men 
and women as missionaries. These plans 
are, of course, subsidiary to his special 
work at Christ Church, which, he says, 
must always have his first claim and is 
an unrivaled sphere. During his ab- 
sence the church has kept well together, 
and he may well feel, as he says he does, 
that what God has done through him “is 
not wood, hay and stubble; to him be the 
praise! ’’ ALBION. 





It is one thing for a man to fill his under- 
standing and memory with truths, and another 
to nourish his heart with them.—Bishop 
Thomas Wilson. 
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My Hereafter * 


BY REV. F. W. BALDWIN, D. D. 


There are people who think they do 
not believe in any hereafter. For the 
most part they live up to their creed: Let 
us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die. 
And there are not a few in our time in 
whom, either from scientific skepticism 
or from unspiritual ways of living, or 
from discouragement and despair over 
their own hard problems, there is a sort 
of eclipse of faith in the future life. 

Scientific theories and philosophical 
speculations often trouble the more 
thoughtful, until they take refuge in ag- 
nosticism. There is something also in 
the very atmosphere of modern life which 
so quickens the pulse and excites the 
nerves, which so intensifies the struggle 
for existence and makes life so often a 
heavy burden, that men are surfeited 
with it, and the thought of immortality 
has little or no relish for them. This 
attitude toward the future is discoverable 
in much of the popular literature of the 
time, and is at the bottom of not a little 
of the prevailing indifference to the gos- 
pel of Christ. 

And there is a way of treating one’s 
self, not peculiar to any age, a way of liv- 
ing and thinking not uncommon, which 
seems to dry up the very springs of faith, 
so to dull and deaden the spiritual sensi- 
bilities that any strong hold upon the 
ideal and spiritual side of the world be- 
comes impossible. All sense of the pre- 
ciousness of man as a spirit is lost, and 
there is no soil in which this majestic 
thought of man as gifted by nature with 
the life of God can take root and grow. 
All men, even the best men, either delib- 
erately or ignorantly treat themselves in 
this way in a measure, and this would 
seem to be at least a partial explanation 
of their uncertainties or doubts or denials 
of those primal and elemental truths 
which depend for their demonstration, 
not upon logic or mathematics or science, 
but upon a man’s absolute loyalty to him- 
self, his spiritual sensibility and his im- 
mediate vision of truth. Faith in the 
hereafter may be held in its conventional 
form by any one. In its higher and more 
satisfying forms, like faith in the living 
God, it is the heritage of the pure in 
heart. 

Pascal says the greatness of man con- 
sists in knowing that he is miserable. 
He alone is great whose conscience and 
heart will not permit him to be satisfied 
with this world, whose very doubts and 
imperfections and disappointments and 
failures become so many witnesses to 
that life which is not yet his, but for 
which he knows he was made, 

We are told that if men live properly 
here, true to the relations and duties of 
this present life, they need not trouble 
themselves about the hereafter. That will 
take care of itself. But how is it possible 
fora man to live properly here, if he re- 
fuses or neglects to take the great future 
into account ? 

How can a man reach his ideals if he 
never cherishes them, if they never warm 
his heart nor inflame his imagination? 
Can he discipline his soul into strength 
and beauty on what this world and these 
years, brief and uncertain, have to give, 


_ 


* The seventh article in a series on The Culture 
of the Spiritual Life. 
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never sending his thoughts or hopes or 
wistful glances across the sea toward 
that great continent below the horizon, 

Beyond the sunset, 

And the baths of all the western stars, 
peopled by so many whom he has known 
andloved? This life gets its grandeur and 
significance, not so much from what it is 
as from what it suggests and prophesies. 
Unless my heart is thrilled and my 
thoughts are molded by those prophecies 
and intimations, I have no incentive 
strong enough to match against the entice- 
ments and antagonisms of the world and 
the flesh. There is no encouragement to 
spiritual renewal and culture like the 
thought of the hereafter as Christ has 
revealed it, the judgment of approval or 
disapproval, welcome or rejection, await- 
ing all souls behind the veil. We may 
not know much about the details of that 
life, but we are never more nobly em- 
ployed than when we are thinking of it, 
sending our hearts out and up toward its 
holy mysteries and seeking to live here 
under its blessed inspirations. 

All high living is in the future. It is 
foresight and provision for coming days 
that have lifted the race up out of barba- 
rism into civilization and refinement. 
Whoever fails to provide for the future 
sooner or later comes to grief. He falls 
out of the procession, looses his ambition, 
and ends with being a pauper instead of 
a benefactor. Today has no explanation 
save in the terms of tomorrow, its plans 
and its hopes. Our years here in the 
earth area riddle save as we interpret 
them in the language of heavén, and the 
world about us has no beauty or glory 
that does not come from the sky. 

Let me greet the coming time, the vast 
forever, in my thoughts and hopes, my 
purposes and plans. The very thought of 
it will lift me to the high places of the 
earth and be a panoply of light amidst 
the darkness.in which I walk. Let me 
glorify the present life and the present 
world. They hold the secret of the world 
to come. ‘To live richly is to expect 
gloriously.” My hold upon the hereafter 
is as firm as my life here is rich and spir- 
itual and Christlike. The Master needed 
no formal demonstration, nor did he try 
to give one to his friends. It was the full- 
ness of his life that gave him eyes to see 
the invisible, and as I fathom the charmed 
mystery of his life I inherit his unclouded 
faith and hope. I may not know much 
about the future, but I may know him, 
and every graceof character that I acquire 
here, every enrichment of experience, 
every enlargement of soul, adds so much 
to the wealth and opportunity and blessed- 
ness of that inheritance which awaits me 
beyond the grave. 

I paint the future, as John painted it in 
the Apocalypse, in the richest colors of 
the imagination, with the most splendid 
symbols of earth. I define it by means of 
contrasts and negations—no more death, 
no more sorrow, no night, no sun, no tem- 
ple, no more sea. But not whollyso. I 
know also that it must be a state in which 
God steps down into dearer and more 
blessed relations with his children than 
is possible here. I know it is entering 
into a diviner and closer companionship 
with Christ, walking by his side and shar- 
ing the riches of his mind. I know it 
means also the renewing and strengthen- 
ing of those dear and sacred intimacies 
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which make the wealth and beauty of this 
present life, and that there will be, no 
masks, no misunderstandings, no betray- 
als. On whatever is lovely and sacred 
here rests the sanction and the benedic- 
tion of the Christian redemption, and 
only that is excluded which worketh 
abomination and maketh a lie. So runs 
the poem that sings of the city of God. 
This is my hope, this my vision, this my 
song. Let the thought of it redden my 
blood, renew my heart and help me to 
live. 


The White Harvest Field 
of Cuba 


BY REV. FRANCIS E, CLARK, D. D. 


The beginnings of evangelical Chris- 
tian work in any country are always 
peculiarly interesting. Like the buds 
of the snowdrop peering above the cold 
soil in the early springtime, they do not 
make much show. If found they have to 
be sought after, and yet the promise that 
is in them of summer bloom and autumn 
harvest makes them well worth seeking 
at some cost and pains. It has been my 
privilege to see something of the begin- 
nings of Protestant Christian work in 
Cuba, or at least the beginnings of its 
later expansion and development. 

To be sure the Southern Baptists, un- 
der the lead of Dr. Diaz, have for some 
years maintained a flourishing mission in 
Havana, and the seventeenth anniversary 
of the introduction of Protestant Chris- 
tianity into Cuba was celebrated on the 
Easter Sunday that I spent in the Cuban 
capital. A Congregational church even 
has existed for ten years. But we all 
know by what limitations and persecu- 
tions such work has been hampered, and 
it has only been within the last six 
months that a general and concerted 
movement has been undertaken to cap- 
ture Cuba in the name of the Lord. 

But now in Havana there is not only 
the large work of Dr. Diaz, with its cen- 
ter in a great and commodious theater, 
purchased for the use of his congrega- 
tion, but there is a new Congregational 
church of sixty members, of which Rev. 
Arthur de Barritt is the efficient pastor, 
& flourishing Southern Methodist mis- 
sion, with two earnest missionaries of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and a 
Presbyterian mission just started un- 
der hopeful auspices. Several Christian 
Endeavor Societies have already been 
started, and there is promise of great 
usefulness for this movement among 
the Cuban Christians, who readily take 
to the idea and will establish themselves 
in little groups for mutual edification 
and Christian training. 

In Santiago de Cuba I visited two mis- 
sions, one belonging to the Southern 
Methodists and the other under the aus- 
pices of the Northern Baptists, both of 
which, though in their infancy, have 
bright prospects for the future. In Ma- 
tanzas and one or two of the other cities 
some Christian work has already begun. 

In Cuba, I believe, is a great opportu- 
nity, not only to show the aggressive 
principles of Protestant Christianity, but 
also to refute the oft-repeated charge of 
overzealous sectarianism by remember- 
ing the principles of Christian comity, 
and so dividing the island between the 
denominations that they shall not over 
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General Brooke, the governor of Cuba, “is 


others, thus promoting scandals from, to forget the past, the bad Spanish past, 


which our common Protestantism would 
be long in freeing itself. 

In a great city like Havana, however, 
there is doubtless opportunity for the 
leading denominations to have their head- 
quarters without intrenching upon each 
other’s fields. Certainly the Congrega- 
tionalists have a right to a foothold in 
the capital. For ten years, as I have 
said, a little, struggling Cuban Congrega- 
tional church has maintained itself. It 
has never had more than twenty or thirty 
members. Its Cuban pastor was thrown 
into jail by Weyler and suffered many 
persecutions. It has not been recorded 
in our Year-Books or recognized in any 
way, nor, so far as I am aware, has it 
been known outside of a small circle of 
Cuban Christians, but still it has held on 
its way during all these years. 

Of late, however, Congregationalism 
has received a new impetus in the advent 
of Rev. Alfred de Barritt with his vigor. 
ous policy of extension. He has had a 
remarkable career. Trained under Gen- 
eral Booth, one of his chief advisers and 
assistants in the Salvation Army in Great 
Britain, afterwards commissioner of the 
army for all South America, and again 
for Australia, he found, after a while, the 
autocracy of the army too heavy a bur- 
den to bear, and so retired from its ranks 
and became pastor of the Congregational 
church in Marshfield Hills, Mass. 

But when the Spanish war providen- 
tially opened Cuba to American religious 
enterprise Mr. De Barritt felt that his 
knowledge of the Spanish life and Span- 
ish character acquired in South America 
could be utilized in Cuba. Feeling that 
he was led of the Spirit and that he could 
not resist the call, he went four months 
ago to Havana. In a surprisingly short 
space of time he gathered a Congregational 
church of sixty members, to which acces- 
sions are being made every month. A 
large Sunday school, Endeavor Society 
and day scheol have also been established, 
an English preaching hall opened on the 
Prado in the very heart of the city, and 
another preaching station in the Vedada, 
accessible not only to the Spanish people 
of this pleasant suburb but to our sol- 
diers, who here have a large camp. 

On a Sunday evening of my stay in 
Havana I had the pleasure of receiving 
into this church, at Mr. de Barritt’s re- 
quest, seven men and women, part of 
whom were Cubans and part Americans, 
the latter most cultured persons who 
have gone to Havana to help establish 
the new government. Mr. de Barritt’s 
early training admirably suits him to be 
the captain of this new enterprise in 
Havana, and I have never seen so much 
substantial work accomplished in a new 
field in so short a time in any part of the 
world. 

But the most hopeful feature of the 
religious outlook in Cuba is the eagerness 
of the people for the new order of things. 
There seem to be few prejudices to over- 
come and few of the ordinary difficulties 
in the way of the introduction of Chris- 
tian work. Testimony to this effect I had 
from many sources. “The people want 


nothing they have had in the past, and 
are in favor of everything new,” said 
General Leonard Wood to me at Santiago. 
“What we want the people to do,” said 


and take a fresh start, and I find they are 
all ready to do it.” 

“T am glad to have the sympathy of 
good men from the States,”’ said Gen. 
Maximo Gomez, as we talked together in 
the garden of the summer palace which 
used to be the home of Weyler and Blanco. 
“*T am glad to have the sympathy and ap- 
proval of good men. It strengthens my 
heart for its task. Tell your people that 
we want to leave the past behind, and 
that we will try conscientiously to estab- 
lish a just, honest, constitutional govern- 
ment, and we want their sympathy and 
support.” 

I might multiply testimonies of this 
sort from many sources, but it is not 
necessary. The huge old cathedral still 
dominates the plaza of every Cuban city, 
but its empty forms do not dominate the 
hearts of the people. They are turning to 
a living Christ. They are stretching out 
their hands toward a spiritual faith, 
many of them in unconscious need, to be 
sure, but many of them with a new desire 
for a purer religion and a better life. 
The hour of Cuban evangelization has 
come. Opportunities are nowhere so 
large. Into this fruitful harvest field, 
where the fallow ground has been so won- 
derfully broken up and prepared by Provi- 
dence, and where now the harvest is ripe 
for the sickle, it is our privilege to pray 
that the Lord of the harvest will send 
laborers, and it is still more our privilege 
to help answer our own prayers. 





In and Around Chicago 


Chicago Loses Another Minister 

Dr. J. Q. A. Henry of the La Salle Ave- 
nue Baptist Church has resigned to become 
president of the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York. As president of the Law Enforcement 
League he has been earnest and successful in 
pushing its work. He has, however, been 
hampered by lack of money to prosecute 
violators of the law, and has been made to 
feel that the city as a whole takes no great 
interest in the law enforcement campaign. 
Perhaps the re-election of Mayor Harrison 
may be one of the reasons why Dr. Henry 
thinks that a better field for philanthropic 
work is open to him in New York than in 
Chicago. Few men are more eloquent than he, 
or more energetic in pushing reforms. 


Roman Catholic Interest in Education 

A national conference of representatives of 
Roman Catholic colleges and parochial schools 
has just been held. It considered the wisest 
ways of meeting the demand which Catholic 
youth are making for an education which shall 
be in harmony with the spirit of the times and 
adapted to the needs of the times. The dis- 
cussions and the papers showed that these 
educators are fully alive to their responsibili- 
ties. 


Home Thrusts 

Mr. Henry B. Faller, author of The Cliff 
Dwellers and several other books, has been 
telling the citizens of Chicago what he thinks 
of the city. Hitherto Chicago has been some- 
what proud of the fame which Mr. Fuller has 
obtained as an author, but not a few of those 
who have spoken highly of him are wounded 
by the way in which, in his lecture on Art in 
Awerica, he has criticised the shortcomings of 
this youthful city. He tells us that we have 
no real art among us, that we are not truly 
cultured and that it is better to live in a mon- 
archy where expenditure is lavish than under 
the rule of the democracy. He goes so far as 
to affirm the superiority of French literature 
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to English, and to say that he prefers French 
dramatic writers to Shakespeare. 

Of course we all admit that the spirit of the 
city is and must be for a time commercial, but 
we have been persuading ourselves that, with 
our great university, our numerous profes. 
sional schools, our libraries, public and pri. 
vate, our bookstores, our Art Institute, our 
Thomas concerts, we had at least laid the foun. 
dations of noble life. But we are rudely told 
that this is not an “‘artisticcity,” buta “hideous 
makeshift,” a “‘horror.’’ Mr. Faller does not 
stop to reflect that the first business of the men 
and women who live in Chicago is to earn their 
support, and that, having done somewhat more 
than that, they have set aside millons for edu- 
cation and culture, and that the fortune which 
enables him to live wherever he pleases wag 
earned here. He ought to be less pessimistic 
and more optimistic in his views, and not to 
forget that there are men here, like Dr. D. K, 
Pearsons, who take far more pleasure in giy- 
ing away the great fortunes they possess than 
they did in acquiring them. 


Grateful Letters 

Quite in contrast with Mr. Fuller’s inability 
to see anything good in Chicago are the letters 
which Governor Bradley of Kentucky and 
Governor Roosevelt of New York have sent 
Dr. Pearsons for his gift of $50,000 to Berea 
College. The former writes: ‘‘ Allow me to 
thank you for your liberal gift to Berea Col- 
lege. That institution is doing great good 
among the colored people, and also among the 
whites of eastern Kentucky.’’ The words of 
Governor Roosevelt are: “I cannot refrain 
from writing to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. Berea is doing a great work among 
a section of our people which needs the work, 
and which will respond to it a hundredfold, 
for the mountain whites have splendid stuff in 
them.’ Dr. Pearsons has never sought fame. 
But he cannot be indifferent to recognition 
from such sources since it is a public approval 
of the course he has taken and a testimony to 
the wisdom of the method which he has chosen 
to distribute his fortune. 


The Congregational Club 

The subject April 17 was our young men. 
Secretary Messer of the Y. M. C. A., with 
map, charts and figures, showed the needs of 
the young men in the city. In the saloon 
business alone he says 31,000 people are en- 
gaged. This is exclusive of gamblers and 
those who minister to vicious instincts. The 
saloons receive about $316,000 a day. Into a 
single saloon one day in February 524 young 
men were seen to enter between the hours of 
7 and 9 rp. mM. Some of them stood six deep 
about a gambling table. Judge Horton, rep- 
resenting the Methodist Church, said that he 
would remedy existing conditions by educat- 
ing the poor at the expense of the rich. He 
would break up large fortunes at the death 
of their owners. For instance, a fortune of 
$200,000,000 should be broken into at least 
200 pieces. Although somewhat unfavorable 
toward punishment as a means of reform, he 
would at least prevent some criminals from 
having descendants. Rev. Dr, W. R. Notman 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church explained 
the assumed absence of young men from our 
churches by the fact that they are taught the 
doctrine of evolution in our high schools and 
colleges, and that they soon begin to feel they 
have no need of religion. 


A Reception to Dr. Noble 

This was in recognition of the completion 
of twenty years in Union Park pastorate. 
It was attended by many old members now 
living in other parts of the city. Dr. Henson 
gave the congratulations of the Baptists and 
Dr. Melloy of the Presbyterians, and there 
were addresses by President Fisk and R. E. 
Jenkins, Esq. Professor Rockwood pre- 
sented the doctor with a fine etching, which 
he acknowledged with singular felicity and 
tenderness. 

FRANELIN. 
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The concluding lectures in the Lyman 
Beecher course on Preaching at Yale, by Prof. 
George Adam Smith of Glasgow, were given 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last 
week. Following are abstracts: 


LECTURE VI. THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Professor Smith characterized this question 
as a fascinating and puzzling one from the 
preacher’s point of view. For the most part 
the Old Testament shows an amazing indiffer- 
ence to the subject. Excepting the mystical 
story of Enoch the Pentateuch contains no 
word on it. In the historical books there is 
no word of hope. The only possible infer- 
ence of another life is from the story of Elijah, 
and we get nothing from so lurid a flash. In 
David’s elegy over Saul and Jonathan there is 
not one spark of hope. While the prophets 
have lavish hopes of the future on earth, one 
and all are supremely indifferent to the fate 
of the individual. In Isaiah, chapters 24 to 27, 
there is a wild cry that the national recovery 
is not enough; thedead must also rise to share 
it, But such a solitary cry, when it sinks into 
the night, leaves everything darker than be- 
fore. In the Psalms, after setting aside those 
passages which refer to the eternity of the 
nation, very few are left which illuminate the 
destiny of the individual. Job suggests the 
possibility of another life, but only for a mo- 
ment. It is too much for him, and he falls 
back on this life alone. The wisdom of Prov- 
erbs is only for this life, In Ecclesiastes pres- 
ent existence is only a breath, a pulse, that 
dies. This is the almost unbroken temper. 
Anything more or brighter found in the Old 
‘Testament we have carried thither from the 
New. 

What, then, should bethe preacher’s attitude 
to this silence of the Old Testament? He 
should first master the causes and reasons for 
it. Then it becomes a most fruitful source of 
inspiration and material for his art. The old 
explanation of it as a design of Moses to draw 
the minds of his followers away from the 
views of the other world as they saw them in 
the temples in Egypt was ingenious, but inad- 
equate. There are more natural reasons. 
The Semitic race was characterized by an in- 
capacity for sustained speculation or sustained 
imagination. The migratory life of Israel re- 
flected the transiency of man. Its conception 
of sheol came from the Babylonians. It only 
offered rest from the warfareof life. Yet rest 
broken by troubled visions, in which the 
shades mocked each other. 

A defect in the Semitic religion was in its 
inadequate attention to the individual. God 
dealt only with the tribe. As late as the 
prophets the overwhelming interest was in 
the fate of the nation. The world is to be the 
scene of Israel’s ceaseless life with God. The 
individual Israelite himself seems to have ac- 
quiesced in this. Jahveh and Israel went on 
in glory and left him behind in his grave. We 
do not know just when the time was that he 
began to believe something more., With the 
breaking up of the nation came in the concep- 
tion of the worth of the individual. From 
this time on we have the few hopes of immor- 
tality that are found in the Old Testament. 
We see it in some Psalms which are not to be 
interpreted as speaking of the nation. It is 
based on the personal relation with God. 

We return now to’ our question, How can 
the preacher use all this? Ae will find some 
men who, like early Israel, are without hope. 
Such a belief, or unbelief, is fashionable to- 
day in poetry and science. Show these men 
that God's people passed by this way; through 
these very shadows; that the end of the road 
marked by the Psaims containing the cry of 
the human heart is Christ, who brought im- 
Mortality to light. 
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We find men whose only belief is in a cor- 
porate immortality. Such heroic souls have 
been the greatest workers and martyrs of the 
race. Show these that the ancient Psalms 
contained such a hope; that, while it is true, 
it is a belief tried, which did much but which 
was found wanting. These early teachers 
could only be satisfied with the idea of a per- 
sonal union with the personal God and with 
those they had loved. 

How far, Dr. Smith asked, does the hope of 
immortality enter into religion? Man may 
pass through the experience of conversion 
and redemption with no thought of the fu- 
ture. The Old Testament is of use to remind 
us that this hope is secondary, subordinate 
and dispensable in religion. Better begin to 
work for God’s sake and for truth’s sake, and 
not for future reward. The Old Testament 
development of immortality is of use most 
supremely in that it deduces it from God. 
Mere continued existence is not immortality. 
If we are to live, it can only be with God. 


LECTURE VII. THE PROPHETS 


The prophets, as examples and standards 
for preaching, have the first place. Criticism 
has.been more constructive here than else- 
where. It has removed portions of prophecy 
from the names to which they are assigned. 
Much has been transferred to later dates than 
those whieh are indicated by the names under 
which prophecies have been gathered together. 
There are signs that this is going too far. 
Theaffirmation that we have no Messianic 
idea before the date of the exile is unprovable. 
On this we shall be wise if we reserve our 
judgment as to the final conclusion. Yet the 
main work of criticism has been constructive. 
It has shown us that the prophet starts with 
his day. He gives us a clear picture of his 
age. Robertson Smith restored the prophets 
to the Scottish pulpit which had abandoned 
them. 

How great is the contribution of the proph- 
ets to the style of Christian preaching! Con- 
ciseness, phraseology, concreteness in teach- 
ing, the use of the events and circumstances 
of life, the habit of calling things by their 
right names, grace and music are prophetic 
contributions. The urgency of truth and pas- 
sion for men which characterize the best 
preaching are prophetic, and we ought to have 
more of these inspirations: The preacher 
may well desire the courage of the prophets. 
Their realism is disguised in the English trans- 
lation, but whoever reads them in their own 
tongue is stirred to the heart by it. 

At this point Professor Smith urged the 
value and necessity of a knowledge of Hebrew 
forthe minister. Hecannot read these master- 
pieces so as to get their full meaning and 
beauty except in the language in which they 
were uttered. Isaiah is stinging in his speech. 
He felt that truth was what this people first 
required. There was power in these honest 
satirists and epigrammatists. The substance 
of prophecy is of equal value to the preacher. 
In discussing its attitude toward miracles, 
Professor Smith explained that the desire for 
such js a part of the habit of the Semitic mind. 
As Paul said, ‘The Jews require a sign.’’ 
But in the case of prophecy, with one excep- 
tion, miracles and appeals to miracles are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The appeal of the 
prophet is to history. This independence of 
all miracles is another proof of the divinity of 
the prophets’ teaching. With the prophets, 
God is a God of order. They illustrate his 
methods in history by an appeal to the regu- 
larity of his methods in nature. 

The first social influence on the moral world 
was by the use of the Pentateuch. But from 
the early middle ages to our day the prophets 
have been of infiaence here. Witness Savon- 
arola’s preaching of Amos. It was so in the 
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case of the Puritans on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The preaching of the prophets in this 
realm was revived by Kingsley and Maurice, 
and adapted to modern life. In treatises on 
the political ideal from Constantine to just 
before the French Revolution the prophets 
are used, sometimes lavishly. While the 
champions of the divine right of kings ap- 
pealed to the New, the champions of the peo- 
ple appealed to the Old Testament. The lat- 
ter deals with national rights and responsibil- 
ities, with national liberty and righteousness. 
The New Testament was not associated with 
popular struggles against tyrants. The proph- 
ets were citizens and patriots with tasks like 
ours. 

At this point the lecturer presented as an 
example Jeremiah, whose character he por- 
trayed with marvelous vividness and sym- 
pathy. This great prophet was solitary. He 
télls us how he longed to flee. He shrank 
from his task. But this weak man was turned 
into a brazen wall and a defense. He bore 
the fellowship of men’s sufferings. He bore 
also the conscience of their sins. There is 
preaching for today. In sinbearing and satis- 
faction Jeremiah was a true forerunner of 
Jesus Christ. The truth of vicarious suffer- 
ing as necessary in redeeming and sanctify- 
ing the sinner came to Israel in her experi- 
ence as a whole and in the experience of her 
best men like Jeremiah. Some go back to 
the old sacrifices as setting forth the vicari- 
ous suffering of Jesus. It is doubtful if the 
Old Testament attaches substitution to these. 
For the sacrifice and atoning power of Jesus 
Christ it is better to go back to the human 
prototypes of Christ. 


LECTURE VIII. THE BOOKS OF WISDOM 


The origin and development of a community 
in Israel known as the wise men presents a 
difficult historical question. They seem to 
have formed a guild by Jeremiah’s time. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah appear to treat them 
with contempt, whether deserved or not. 
They were men of influence in the sphere of 
practical morals. The mass of their litera- 
ture is post-exilic. Some critics bring it down 
to the Greek period. Ecclesiastes is probably 
as late as 200, But much of the Proverbs goes | 
back to pre exilic times. The wise men pre- 
sent many points of contrast with the proph- 
ets, while yet sharing many of their sympa- 
thies and doctrines. There is a difference in 
the style and temper of their genius. Truth 
came to the wise men, not in visions, but by 
experience. The prophets urge God’s nature 
and will as grounds of human righteousness. 
The wise men present its results and rewards. 
They are not passionate like the prophets; 
they are shrewd. In one class we have the 
temper of hope, in the other the temper of 
experience. Their tasks are different. The 
prophets deal with the nation. The wise men 
have fitly been termed the humanists of their 
age. Their theme is the Reasonableness of 
Righteousness. The prophets did not share 
their speculative temper. 

Men have wondered why some of these 
books were put into the canon. But the 
real infidel is he who believes that God does 
not sympathize with buman doubt and dis- 
trust. Here again God is a God of conde- 
scension. The pastor and preacher ought to 
learn from Job’s blundering friends how not 
to do that delicate sort of work. Many men 
prefer vindicating their own view of God to 
saving a brother man. How different would 
the history of religion have been if Job 6: 14, 
“To him that is ready to faint kindness 
should be shewed from his friend; even to 
him that forsaketh [or lest he forsake} the 
fear of the Almighty,’”’ had been remembered. 
Doubting souls ought to be won just as much 
as the penitent and mourning. 
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The wise men never regarded speculation 
as an end in itself nor as a means in iteelf. 
It was for practical life. There is rich, prac- 
tical wisdom in the book of Proverbs. There 
has been a revolt against its utilitarianism. 
But it is impossible to teach the young the 
folly of evil without presenting its conse- 
quences. And Proverbs does not limit itself 
to utilitarian considerations, but urges virtue 
for her own sake. 

In discussing its homiletic use he urged the 
necessity of bringing together its sayings into 
groups according to their subjects and affini- 
ties. He refuted the charge of utilitarianism 
brought against it, and set forth with great 
vividness and moral earnestness, combined 
with a rich humor, its ‘‘ magnificent moral 
teaching.” The final end and aim of Wisdom 
was to win men away from sin. 

Professor Smith added to this lecture a 
‘postscript ’ containing warm words of fare- 
well. He spokeof the great intellectual strain 
upon the preacher when his work is honestly 
and severely undertaken. It is his duty, not 
only to present spiritual truth, but to do it by 
the treatment of fresh subjects of thought and 
experience and in the best style. Let us be 
grateful, he said, for the variety in the Bible. 
It is not a book, but a literature. Not a liter- 
ature, butalife. It presents numerous and 
grand view points from which to behold the 
kingdom of God. It gives us a rich world of 
character. Make real to yourself its great 
wealth. Rouse yourselves to covet its gifts for 
yourselves. And remember that whatever 
else it is, it is a record of a real revelation of 
God. Its message is in one word—God. 
Everything comes through belief in him. 
Criticism gives the preacher eonfidence and 
assurance that it is a revelation with which 
we havetodo. This is the supreme thing for 
us as preachers. It is so sacred and awful a 
fact that we dare not contemplate it without 
feeling an exceeding sense of responsibility 
both to God and to the men for whose salva- 
tion and eternal welfare we have been charged 
with its gospel. C. 8, M. 





In and Around New York 


The Churches Had Their Way 

An instance where the modern church en- 
ters into municipal affairs and remains to 
practical purpose is furnished by about a 
score of West Side churches in declaring that 
two street car tracks on one thoroughfare, 
‘even if it were a wide one, are enough. Am- 
sterdam Avenue is the thoroughfare, and the 
churches of the entire West Side, including 
Dr. Stimson’s Manhattan, arose in their might 
and declared that two companies ought to, 
and must, use tracks in common. The com- 
panies wanted four tracks, which filled the 
whole street and ran in front of Columbia 
University, St. Luke's Hospital, the new 
Cathedral of St. John and innumerable 
churches and public schools. By some 
churches permission was granted before the 
serious problem involved was realized. One 
church took the lead in opposing the com- 
panies’ schemes, and the rest soon followed. 
A fight ensued which had one or two battles 
in Albany, and which was menaced between 
skirmishes by the action of one of the com- 
panies in ostentatiously proceeding with its 
track laying, telling everybody it wasn’t 
afraid of a lot of church cranks. One party 
to the contest lost, and that party was not the 
churches. There are to be but two tracks, 
and money expended on laying new work 
while the outcome was pending was wasted. 
The street and the neighborhood have been 
saved a death trap. It was a case of churches 
looking to world matters in a very common 
sense and effective way. 


Well-filled Houses 

Last Sunday was an ideal day for church_ 
goers, and a tour of five Congregational 
churches in Brooklyn revealed a most grati- 
fying attendance at the morning service. At 
Tompkins Avenue Dr. Meredith was in the 
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pulpit, but a recent seminary graduate 
preached. The ushers were searching for 
vacant seats. Dr. Kent had as many as the 
Lewis Avenue Church could hold. His theme 
was what people are asked by God to do. 
Dr. Behrends told his 2,500 listeners that the 
islands of the sea were a part of God’s vine- 
yard. Dr. McLeod at Clinton Avenue ex- 
horted the members of his crowded audi- 
ence to become sharers in the work of ex- 
tending the gospel. Dr. Hillis had his usual 
largeaudience. Five Congregational churches 
were thus filled, and the gospel was preached 
in them to about 15,000 people. No one need 
worry about Congregationalism in Brooklyn. 


Dr. Mackay’s Success 

Congregationalists will be interested to 
learn of the success of one formerly en- 
rolled in their ranks who has lately come 
to this city to take charge of ‘a prominent 
Collegiate church. Three months ago the 
attendance at the Fifth Avenue Collegiate 
seldom rose higher than two or three hun- 
dred. The finances, in comparison with 
other Fifth Avenue churches, were in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Two months ago 
Dr. Mackay, once pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in St. Albans, Vt., came to the 
pastorate. The congregations began to in- 
crease, and during this short period thirty- 
eight have been added to the membership 
and thirty-three new pew renters recorded, 
representing an increase of $8,000 in rentals. 
Several come from adjoining Fifth Avenue 
churches, including the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian, which has lately called Rev. Alex- 
ander Connell of London. 


Supports the President 

Professor Giddings of Columbia gave his 
talk on national affairs before the Clerical 
Union the other Monday. There was a good 
attendance—indeed, interest has kept up this 
year better than usual. The professor’s atti- 
tude is well known, and his arguments are 
the same that President McKinley has put 
forth and apparently is acting upon. Profes- 
sor Giddings’s statement that nobody, so far 
as he knew, wanted the Philippines to hold as 
a conquered country, for trade profits and im- 
perial glory, met hearty response. CAMP. 





The Wreck of the Logan 


DESCRIBED BY ONE ON BOARD 


The little schooner, Robert W. Logan, lef 
Ruk for a tour among the Mortlock Islands 
in the southern Pacific on Nov. 26. On board 
were Rev. Francis M. Price, Beulah Logan, 
with six schoolgirls on a farewell visit to 
the churches before leaving for America, and 
Captain Foster, the mate and sixteen eative 
boys. They had visited eight islands, carry- 
ing help to the teachers and cheer to the na- 
tive brethren, when on Saturday night the 
vessel dropped anchor near the large island 
of Satoan. On Monday morning a happy 
company was on board waiting for the ship 
to get under way and no one dreamed of dan- 
ger, although the captain was anxious. A 
disastrous storm, however, arose, whose ef- 
fects Mr. Price pictures vividly as follows: 

The scene became one of fearful grandeur. 
The Satoan lagoon extends eighteen miles 
from northwest to southeast, and is inclosed 
by a low coral reef, on which are occasional 
islets. And now a long line of white, dash- 
ing spray stretched far away until it seemed 
only a chalk line on the ocean, and the green 
islets appeared on this line as spots of em- 
erald on a white background. Many of the 
native men jumped overboard and swam 
ashore. At dark the heavy two-inch cable of 
the kedge snapped asunder. The waves came 
in groups of five or six, and when they struck 
the ship she would toss and pitch, lift her 
bows high in the air and then drop back on 
her cables with a shock that made her trem- 
ble. Anxiously we watched and prayed 
through the long night, and our ever gracious 
Father held the ship till the daylight came. 
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Many lives must have been lost in that awfai, 
angry sea and black darkness had she gone 
ashore that night. At four o’clock the mate 
came down into the saloon. 

**What is the prospect? ”’ I asked. 

“There is no prospect at all,” he replied, 
“The ship cannot stand this much longer, 
She must soon either drag her anchors or 
tear out her jaws.” 

At half past five, as I stepped on deck, | 
heard the mate say: “We are drawing near 
the rocks.” I turned to the captain. “Yoq 
may as well go ashore,”’ he said, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘the schooner is lost.” It cut him 
to the heart to see his ship going to destrue. 
tion. But how were we to get ashore? [It 
was not more than 300 yards away, but could 
the little boat live in that sea? Slowly the 
vessel was tailing back on the rocks and at 
last she struck with a terrible groan. A little 
boat, bobbing like an egg-shell, was brought 
alongside. Miss Beulah Logan and a native 
woman with her two children were handed 
down into her and taking the rudder I told the 
boy to pull away for the shore. The waves 
tossed us and beat over us, but providentially 
there was a passage through the rocks, at the 
very point where we came ashore, and the 
waves lifting up our boat carried it in through 
this passage and shot it high up on the sandy 
beach. The boat was dispatched at once for 
the girls, but it swamped and was pulled back 
to the land. Other efforts were made to reach 
the ship, but without avail. 

The beach was now lined with people, and 
many of them swam out to the sinking ship. 
Some came ashore bringing a part of the keel 
which had been ground off on the rocks. The 
rudder was shot up through the deck. The 
captain payed out more chain, and the ship 
dropped back into a place clear of rocks be- 
tween the shoal on which she grounded and 
the main reef. The native girls on board 
now cast themselves into the sea, ‘‘ some on 
boards and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so it came to pass that they es- 
caped, all safe, to land.’”’ The native boys 
stuck to the ship and helped unload her. 
Trunks and boxes were thrown into the sea 
and towed ashore by the natives. The 
teacher called together the deacons and 
chiefs and told them that all that came ashore 
belonged to the American Board, and ordered 
them to see that nothing should be stolen. 
This they did as well as they could, and al- 
though some “rude fellows of the baser sort” 
carried off some of the rigging the chiefs com- 
pelled them to return them to the captain, 
and. nothing was lost save a few salt fish out 
of an open barrel. 

Now the captain slipped the anchors, 
hoisted the jib and thrust the ship into the 
passage mentioned above, and borne by the 
waves she shot her bows up on the beach 
where she remained fast until the mate set 
her on fire a few days later. Thus ended the 
career of the Robert W. Logan after a brief 
life of three years. Just as the shipwrecked 
party were preparing to return to Ruk, 175 
miles away, in a little boat twenty-five feet in 
length, a trading schooner came along and 
carried them back. 

It was to us a strange providence that de- 
prived us of our little schooner, so essential 
to our work, but we believe that our Master 
will provide for us another and better ship. 
In the kingdom of God the inferior must ever 
give place to the better, and the better to the 
best. 





Mrs. Ballington Booth, in a recent address 
on prisoners, said: ‘‘I hate the word ‘crim- 
inal.’ If you knew them as I do you would 
not use the word.” ‘There is a sympathy with 
criminals which is Christian and noble, and 
Mrs. Booth has it. But it does not find wor- 
thy expression in any attempt to conceal what 
they are from themselves or others. fend- 
ers against just laws are criminals, and true 
kindness toward humanity requires that they 
should face the consequences of crime. 
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After seven months of earnest missionary 
propaganda in other sections of the country, 
in the course of which they have visited forty 
cities and towns and numerous institutions of 
learning, the five men who constitute the Yale 
Band are in Boston for a week’s campaign. 
The series of meetings began in Lorimer Hall 
last Saturday evening. On Sunday morning 
and evening they were heard in different pul- 
pits. There were also afternoon meetings in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall on Boylston Street and 
at Somerville, while on the evenings of suc- 
evseding days meetings were held simulta- 
neously in different sections of the city and 
suburbs. 

This band of college men, all of them Yale 
graduates of last year, have a frank and 
straightforward way of going at their special 
work of communicating the enthusiasm burn- 
ing in their own hearts. They 
are fine representatives of the 
modern Christian college 
man, but they do not put forth 
any claim to special attention 
because of their prestige as 
college graduates. The fact 
that they are all going them- 
selves to the foreign field gives 
a force to their appeal which 
is often lacking in the con- 
ventional missionary address. 

During their under-gradu- 
ate course at Yale these men 
were associated with other 
college mates in a student 
volunteer band, which met 
weekly for prayer and study. 
As they drew near the end of 
their Senior year they became 
impressed with the lack of 
financial resources on the part 
of the missionary societies 
wherewith to maintain men 
like themselves already com- 
mitted to the foreign work. 
The conviction grew upon 
‘them that the young people 
of the land needed to be 
aroused to the missionary 
movement of the day and to 
be led to co-operate with it. 
So, after consultation with 
the missionary boards’ and 
having received the hearty in- 
dorsement of those in charge 
of the student volunteer move- 
ment, they committed them- 
selves modestly but earnestly 
to their self-chosen task. The 
Tesponse met in their ex- 
tended tour of the country 
has been gratifying. It 
seemed in many places as if the Endeavor 
Societivs and Epworth Leagues needed only 
an impulse of this character to quicken their 
latent zeal and to organize them for more 
efficient service. 

The members of this band shrink from no- 
toriety, and could not easily be persuaded to 
allow the publication of their pictures. They 
much prefer to sink their personalities in the 
cause (0 which they are so devoted. They 
reason rightly that a mere temporary spurt of 
enthusiasm, created by interest in them as 
college men and by their platform work, will 
not justify them in giving this entire year to a 
campaign among the young people. Every- 
where they seek to crystallize the impression 
made into definite programs of action. One 
feature on which they lay great stress is the 
establishment of missionary prayer cycles in 
the local churches and young people’s socie- 
ties. The idea is extremely simple. It is pro- 
posed that each meeting of the society shall 
devote a few minutes to prayer along specific 
missionary lines and that in addition there 
shall be daily private devotional prayer with 
the same ends in view. The following list of 
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The Yale Band in Boston™ 


twenty-six admirable subjects has been pre- 
pared by the band and left behind them in the 
different places visited as a kind of link be- 
tween prayer cycles the country over. Why 
may not this list of topics be adopted widely, 
not only among the young people but in the 
churches. It would rejuvenate many a prayer 
meeting if fifteen minutes of the hour were 
devoted to prayer for the specific subjects 
selected. This is the list: 

1, THE MISSIONARY AWAKENING. In my heart, 
my denomination, Christ’s church on earth. 

2. INDIA AND BURMAH. Their present crisis; 
missionaries, native Christians and those who sit in 
darkness. 

3. OuR BoaRps. Their finances, secretaries and 
other officers; special needs. 

4. City Missions. The various kinds of work 
for the masses in our cities. 

5. EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS. Schools, teachers 
and pupils; Bible translators, the missionary press. 





6. SoUTH AMERICA AND MEXxIco. Their cor- 
rupt church, ignorant and superstitious people, 
unchecked immorality. 

7. THE RIGHT SPIRIT TOWARD MISSIONS. 
‘*What would Jesus do?” Prayer for help to see 
and «lo his will. 

8. NEGROES AND MOUNTAIN WHITES. The 
schools for uplifting them. The solution of the 
race problem. 

9. MISSIONARY MOVEMENTS AMONG YOUNG 
PEOPLE. International young people’s societies, 
Christian associations, student movements, etc. 

10. CHINA. Its unparalleled combination of dif- 
ficulties and tremendous possibilities. 

11. THE WEAK AND PERSECUTED. Despised 
and degraded woman; Christians suffering for 
their faith. 

12. THe INDIANS AND MORMONS. 
may convert where we have persecuted. 

13. Tay Kincpom Coms. “The world is my 
parish.” May our prayers be as comprehensive 
as Christ’s love. 

14. AFRICA. Its occupied and unoccupied flelds, 
slave trade, liquor traffic. 

15. MEDICAL Missions. That God will bless 
hospitals, dispensaries and doctors as means to 
salvation. 

16, FRONTIER Towns. Work in the growing 
West and the rural districts of the East. 

17. Tag Cuurncnu. That it may be faithful to its 
stewardship and its mission en earth. 
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18. JAPAN AND KoREA. The skeptical tend 
ency of Japan, the new opportunities of Korea. 

19. OUR REPRESENTATIVES IN MISSION FIELDs., 
Success in their isolation, privations, problems, dan- 
gers and temptations, 

20. FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA. Emigrants and 
foreign-speaking communities in cities and manu- 
facturing districts. 

21. THosE WHo “Don’t BELIEVE” IN MIs- 
SIONS. That ignorance and selfishness, the causes 
of such unbelief, may be removed. 

22. AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS. Including 
our new possessions in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

23. THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS. That the 
Lord may thrust forth those waiting to go. Our 
responsibility. 

24. NEARER Homes, Any local missions in which 
our church is interested. 

25. EVANGELISTIC WoRK. The preaching of 
the Word, native pastors, Bible readers, etc. 

26. PERSIA AND THE TURKISH EMPIRE. Their 
political and spiritual destiny. The overthrow of 
Mohammedanism. 


Besides this proposal of a 
prayer cycle the band out- 
lines for missionary commit- 
tees eight specificduties. The 
adoption of them has already 
effected a notable advance in 
the missionary ardor and 
activity of many a young 
people’s society. These are 
the lines of action suggested 
to local societies : (1) The early 
appointment of the best pos- 
sible missionary committee. 
(2) The use of a missionary 
prayer cycle in connection 
with the weekly prayer meet- 
ings. (3) The careful study 
of plans outlined in Mission- 
ary Methods for Missionary 
Committees, or The Mission- 
})2)|| ary Spoke of the Epworth 
Wheel. (4) A monthly mis- 
sionary meeting in place of 
the regular devotional meet- 
ing of our society, (5) The 
best possible missionary li- 
brary. (6) The organization 
of a mission study class or 
reading circle. (7) The se- 
curing, by the best method 
of systematic giving, the sum 
of $—— this year for the 
work of the missionary board 
of our denomination. (8) A 
strong presentation, by spe- 
cial committee or individual, 
of the giving to the Lord of 
the tenth of one’s income. 

The campaign in this city 
comes to a conclusion Thurs- 
day night in denomina- 
tional rallies in prominent 
churches. Two of the mem- 
bers of the band are Congregationalists, 
two Methodists and one Presbyterian, but it 
is hardly necessary to say that the denomina- 
tional affiliations have never overshadowed 
the central Christian purpose of the entire 
group, but are simply turned to account for 
practical ends wherever the opportunity of- 
fers. 

From Boston the band goes to Providence, 
Hartford and Springfield, and will also spend 
a few days at Yale. In the autumn they will 
take up their theological courses, one at Union, 
two at Auburn, one at Drew. The fifth mem- 
ber will equip himself for a medical mission- 
ary. For the cut herewith used The Congre- 
gationalist is indebted to The Christian En- 
deavor World. 





Godliness hath been profitable unto longev- 
ity in the case of Dr. James Martineau, who 
celebrated his ninety-fourth anniversary last 
week. Scores of those who differ from him 
in their Christology are under deep and last- 
ing obligations to him for his championship 
of idealism and supernaturalism in the con- 
troversy with agnosticism and utilitarianis m 
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Four New Pastors in Minneapolis 


Of the four men recently called to promi- 
nent pulpits in this city, the first on the ground 
was Rev. Leavitt H. Hallock, D. D., who has 
been in charge of Plymouth Church since last 
fall. The pastorate of this, our largest church 
in the Northwest, is a great responsibility and 
a great opportunity. When Dr. Beach laid 
down his work we thought ourselves fortu 
nate in securing so able and experienced a 
man to take immediate charge. Ancestrally 
he dates his ministerial record back to Rev. 
Peter Hallock, who came to Long Island in 
1640. His work has taken him from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and brought him back to 
a point midway between. After his courses at 
Amherst and Hartford, he spent many years 
in Connecticut parishes—ten at Winsted. 
Thence he followed Dr. F. E. Clark at Wil- 
liston Church, Portland, Me., spent three 
years at Waterville, was called to Tacoma 
in 1892, and later to a lectureship and pas- 
torate in connection with Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, preaching also in Oakland and lec- 
turing in Pacific Theological Seminary. 

It would be pleasant to speak at length of 
Dr. Hallock’s fine command of language, his 
effectiveness in the pulpit, his painstaking 
care of church details and, most of all, of his 
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manly personality. It is possible, however, 
only to add that his work in Plymouth Church 
has been wonderfully successful, in spite of 
all the problems encountered in this down- 
town field. 

Rev. E. W. Shartleff, starting in another 
denomination, was brought by religious ques- 
tionings into the Congregational relationship. 
His plans in early life indicated either a musi- 
cal or a literary career. Trained under lead- 
ing teachers of Boston, a brilliant musical 
future was assured had he chosen to attempt 
it. Asa writer he gained considerable prom- 
inence through poems written while still little 
more than a lad, three volumes having been 
published, besides minor pieces. It should be 
added, perhaps, that he read the principal 
poems at the two latest national Christian 
Endeavor meetings at San Francisco and 
Nashville. 

Mr. Shurtleff’s education had been directed 
out of the ordinary channels by considerations 
of health, but Harvard and Andover gave him 
the footing needed for the ministry. Striking 
. out tothe Pacific coast, he took a small church 
and began a work of rare helpfulness. While 
there, opportunity offered for his return to 
Andover for post-graduate stady, and of this 
he availed himself. In Massachusetts his ear- 
liest ministry was in an obscure field with a 


Their Record and Their Opportunity 





REV. L. H. HALLOCK, D. D. 


disheartened church, which he succeeded in 
building up before going to Plymouth. A 
sense of opportunity led him to consider the 
work of the First Church in Minneapolis, the 
oldest in the State, and one which ministers 
largely to the pupils and professors of the 
State University. His idea of ministry to 
such a church was not their further education 
from the pulpit, but bearing to them on each 
Lord’s Day the old message of help and hope 
through the gospel. The young people have 
rallied loyally about him, and his spiritual 
message has won educated men of the univer- 
sity as no show of learning ever could have 
done. We predict for him a ministry of rare 
helpfalness. 

Rev. Henry Holmes, lately installed as pas- 
tor of Lowry Hill Church, is one of our 
Minnesota boys, sent forth into the larger 
world, but returning all the better equipped 
by this broader experience. Toward the 
close of his course in Carleton College he was 
so drawn towards ministerial work and showed 
such fitness for it that he was called to the 
broken-down church at Glenwood. A year 
of service saw this church on its feet and 
equipped for a future as important as any in 
the western portion of the State. From this 
taste of the actual exigencies of the ministe- 
rial work Mr. Holmes went to Hartford Semi- 
nary. A few years in a Connecticut parish 
afforded experience of the privileges of work 





REV. HENRY HOLMES 


in the older -sections of our country. From 
Connecticut he was called to Wauwatosa, g 
suburb of Milwaukee. Five years of earnest 
work here strengthened the field and the 
young minister as well, and it was not strange 
that when Lowry Hill Church found itself ip 
need of a young and aggressive pastor of ex. 
perience it should select Mr. Holmes from a 
large number of candidates considered. The 
Twin City churches, who met recently to in. 
stall him, heartily appreciated his strong, 
clear presentation of theological positions, 
This field promises to develop into one of the 
largest and best churches of the West. It has 
been hampered hitherto by the lack of a per. 
manent building. Situated in a community 
of large wealth, it is hoped that, under Mr, 
Holmes’s leadership, this need will be met 
and the church will go on to large gue 
cess. 

Rey. J. M. Hurlburt comes from a well- 
known Vermont family, his uncle being ex- 
president of Middlebury. Born in Vermont, 
his early life was spent in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. We claim him, therefore, as a 
Western boy. He went East, however, for 
his education, graduating at St. Johnsbury 
and Dartmouth. Then followed three years 
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of teaching as principal of the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Institution for the Blind in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. Theological study fol- 
lowed, from which he was called to the young 
church at Chadron, Neb., where he added to 
his duties as pastor the principalship of Chad- 
ron Academy. After a year or two of this 
double work he entered Chicago Seminary, 
where his ministerial preparation was com- 
pleted. He came then to Princeton, Minn.,. 
a church which bad had an uncertain exist 
ence for many years. Here his thorough and 
devoted work helped largely to determine its 
successful future. Clinton, Io., called him in 
1895, and it is only during the present year 
that we have won him back to Minnesota. 
In this new field at Como Avenue Mr. Hurl 
burt has a section of the city to himself, rail 
road tracks also isolating the neighborhood 
churchwise from adjacent parts of the East 
Side. The young people as well as their eld- 
ers are rallying about him with an enthusi- 
asm which promises well for a long and sue 
cessful pastorate in the field. 

Our ministerial fellowship is enriched by 
the bringing of four such men among us, an% 
were it not for the two vacant fields in our 
city our twenty churches would be 
equipped for the years of prosperity to whieh 
we look forward. R. P. 
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THE HOME 


A Prayer 


Lord God, thou lettest the green things start 
A new life every year; 

Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Frect and sweet and clear. 

Behold the lily’s pure, white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere! 


Again the sap mounts in the fir 

. Thro’ every swelling vein ; 

Again the clover stirs and thrills, 
Responsive to the rain ; 

Again the tender grass makes green 
The lone bréast of the plain. 


Hear the new, golden flood of song 
The lark pours to the blue! 
Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 
’ Pushing its brave front through - 
The fallen tree. .. . Lord God, Lord God, 
Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise! 
For, God, if it can be 
Anew and noble growth may spring 
From yon decaying tree— 
Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life of me. 
—Ella Higginson, in When the Birds Go 
North Again. 





“For the time of 
Childhood’s Passing breeding is the time 
Opportunity of doing children good, 
and not as many who think they have 
done fairly if they leave them a good 
portion after their decease.” So writes 
George Herbert in a letter full of affec- 
tionate Christian consideration for the 
brother, to whom he appeals on behalf of 
three orphan nieces, and for the girls 
themselves. “The best bred child hath 
the best portion,” he adds, summing up 
the practice of most Americans as shown 
by the sacrifices which parents gladly 
make for the education of their children. 
It is not to be denied, however, that there 
are many who have not learned this foun- 
dation principle of parental economy. 
They may be advised to turn back to 
their Arabian Nights and remember the 
experience of the Prince of Persia, born 
of a land king and a sea princess. There 
was only one brief moment of his life 
when he could be made free of his moth- 
er’s world under the waves. If that had 
passed by unimproved, it would’ never 
have returned. The plastic stage of the 
child’s mind is briefer than we think. 
Early impressions are deep cut and last- 
ing. It is worth while to make some sac- 
rifices in order to give our children early 
advantages. A little enlargement of the 
library, a little travel, a few good pic- 
tures, may bring forth fruit a hundred- 
fold in the enlargement of a child’s un- 
derstanding and the feeding of taste and 
imagination. 


No one can read the 

Pantainathets se love letters that passed 
between Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett without reflections about the 
duty of burning such private and per- 
sonal correspondence which may be in 
his possession, or at least of leaving direc- 
tions that it be destroyed, unread, after 
his death. And this gives occasion to 
say that there is one class of papers which 
ought not to be preserved wnder any cir- 
cumstances—letters of sacred confidence 
disclosing the family skeletons or laying 
bare the buried wrongs and heartache of 
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others. For the rest, most of us have 
treasured private letters and journals, 
correspondence not intended for other 
eyes, precious expressions of love in time 
of our joy or sorrow, with which we can- 
not bear to part. There is no danger of 
their being read while we are alive. Our 
housemates would consider that dishon- 
orable. But death changes this. One’s 
executor or heir considers it a duty to go 
through every scrap of writing without a 
thought of sacrilege. Of course there 
are family papers to be left as a valued 
legacy to our heirs, but there are others 
which in fairness to the writer ought to 
be seen by no eyes but our own. 





, “a ? 
Luella’s “ Poem 
BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


Luella bit her pencil and looked out of 
the window. She was chasing a refractory 
rhyme that refused to be caught. Mar- 
garet was putting the band on a gingham 
apron, drawing her thread through with 
swift, determined strokes. Anoccasional 
soft sigh from Luella and the monotonous 
ticking of the clock were the only breaks 
in the silence. 

Despairing at last of her rhyme, Luella 
closed the desk, carefully collecting every 
scrap of paper and thrusting it into the 
depths of her alpaca pocket. Margaret 
came to the end of her band and bit off 
her thread. Then, as they sat quite still 
—so near each other—the clock’s tune be- 
gan to change. ‘‘ Make up,” “make up,” 
it said, with insistent repetition. Why 
didn’t they? It was so small a grievance 
that had come between them; they were 
both growing a little ashamed of it, and 
if there had been less inborn reserve be- 
tween them would have thrown them- 
selves into each other’s arms and come to 
terms aboutit. But that had never been 
their way, even long years before when 
they were little girls together. Luella 
had dreamed her childhood dreams alone 
and jealously hidden her rhymed fancies, 
and Margaret, if visions ever came to 
her, had not been less reticent. So they 
had grown up and reached middle age to- 
gether. Then came the estrangement, 
and a little blue-eyed child had been the 
unconscious cause—one who had walked 
into Luella’s heart and wordlessly pleaded 
to stay there. 

“We might just as well,’ Luella had 
urged, with unwonted self-assertion, ‘“‘our 
own cousin’s child. You can see sheisn’t 
over happy at Brother Nathan’s, and 
they’d be glad enough to give her up, if 
they do keep her working like a child 
twice her age. I would certainly like to 
have her here, and it seems to me a plain 
duty.” But for some reason Margaret 
had proved obdurate, and the sisters had 
ever since been growing farther apart. 
It was six months later now. 

Luella stared out of the window with 
absent eyes. So did Margaret, in an un- 
wonted fashion, then she rose abruptly 
and folded the finished apron. ‘“‘ What 
are we mooning here for?” she said, “as 
if the kettle was going to boil itself?” 

Luella followed quietly into the kitchen 
and in silence helped to set the table. 
‘Some canned plums would taste good,”’ 
she suggested. 

“Better open a can of peaches,” said 
her sister, promptly. ‘‘We haven’t got 
many plums,” and Luella submitted. 
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There was a soft tap at the door just as 
Margaret began pouring the tea. Luella 
rose to open it. 

“Why, Minnie!” she said, and a loving 
light stole into her eyes. ‘Come in, 
dear.” 

““I—I guess I mustn’t stop, thank you, 
Cousin Luella; I just brought you your 
mail.” 

She was a quaint little figure in her 
plain, scantily-made brown dress. Ina 
becoming gown and with more of childish 
happiness in her face she would have 
been pretty—a child that strangers would 
like to cuddle in their arms with softly 
tender words. As she was, it took sharp 
eyes to see her possibilities. Something 
of this Luella felt, as she stood looking 
down on the small form, but its very 
plainness and baffled prettiness roused 
all her tenderness. She stooped suddenly 
to kiss the upturned face. 

“Thank you, Minnie. You’d better 
come in and have some supper with us,” 
and Luella shot an imploring glance at 
her sister, who responded with unexpected 
promptness: ‘“‘ Yes, do. You won’t have 
supper at your house for an hour yet. 
Come right in, child. You canrunin the 
other room .and fetch the dictionary and 
put it on this chair. Supper’s all ready, 
so it won’t keep you long.” 

With a soft step Minnie passed through 
the door, the brown flannel hanging in 
limp, absurdly long folds about her. 

“A regular little old woman!” said 
Margaret, in a sharp undertone, “and 
what a walk!” Butshe looked disturbed. 

“Lucy’s bringing up!” said Luella. 
“She’s enough to take the springiness 
out of any one!” 

The little figure came into view again, 
with a heavier tread this time, the dic- 
tionary adding perceptibly to her weight. 
Once it almost slipped out of her grasp, 
and the big brown eyes for a moment 
grew bigger with apprehension. 

‘It’s too heavy for you,” said Margaret, 
‘let me help you, dear,’”’ and she was not 
pleased at Luella’s quick look. 

“What acomfort it would be,” thought 
Luella, surveying the small form perched 
on the high seat, ‘‘to have such a little 
thing here every mealtime,” but she said 
nothing of the kind, only heaped Minnie’s 
plate with the honey and cold ham, while 
the child cast loving glances at her over 
her glass of milk. 

“How’re you getting along, Minnie? 
What have you been doing with yourself 
all day ?”’ 

“T’ve been sewing up the seams in 
Cousin Lucy’s sheets, she’s just got some 
new ones. I did three today, and there’s 
two left for tomorrow.” 

“Seem’s if you ought to be starting in 
school,” said Luella. “‘Isn’t your Cousin 
Lucy going to send you?” 

“T guess not this term, perhaps next 
one,’”’ she said. 

‘‘Well, I suppose it gives you all the 
more time to play ‘with yourdolls, doesn’t 
it?” 

‘*[—I s’pose so, only I don’t play with 
them so very much now. Cousin Lucy 
thinks I’m getting too big for it.” 

“Too big for it!”’ Luella gave a scorn- 
ful sniff—an unusually spirited one for 
her. 

‘Have some more honey,” said Mar- 
garet; ‘‘pass your plate, child.” 

Then there was silence, except for the 
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clicking of spoons and forks and the rat- 
tling of some loose shutters by the wind. 

“T guess I’ll have to be going,” said 
the child, with wistful reluctance, when 
they rose from the table. “I’ve hada 
real good time, and the supper was just 
splendid. Good-by. O, I forgot, I'll 
take the dictionary back first.” 

“No, don’t bother about it,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘It’s pretty heavy for you. I'll 
take it back myself. Good-by, child.” 

*‘Good-by, Cousin Margaret.” 

Luella followed her out to the veranda 
to give hera warm kiss in the twilight. 
“Better hurry home, dear. You must 
tell Cousin Lucy we made you stop. 
Good-by.” 

The little face was raised for another 
kiss, and two warm arms stole around 
Luella’s thin shoulders. ‘‘I love you,” 
whispered the child. 

Luella lingered on the porch, watching 
the quaint little figure as it went down 
the street at an old-womanish gait still, 
though it hurried. The dry leaves crac- 
kled under her feet, and the wind made 
havoc with the brown hair. 

When she turned the corner Luella 
went back to the dining-room and si- 
lently helped Margaret to gather up the 
dishes and wash them. 

‘What a dear little thing she is,” she 
ventured, rather timidly, ‘“‘but seems to 
me she’s looking a little thin. Did you 
notice it?” 

“T don’t know as I did. You'd better 
put some cold water in your rinsing pan, 
Luella, or you’ll scald yourself.” 

It was time to light the lamp when the 
last dish was put away. It cast a cheer- 
ful glow over the table when Margaret 
sat down with another apron and Luella 
began to investigate her mail. Once she 
gave a little gasp at something she discov- 
ered in their church paper, but Margaret 
was too busied with a buttonhole to hear. 
This was what Luella read: 


“Will some kind reader supply me with the 
poem beginning, 
Only one life and is it long enough 
To let one day be loveless? 
I saw it a few months ago, but I cannot re- 
member where. If some one will send it to 
me I shall be grateful. 
CONSTANT READER.” 

(We will gladly forward the verses to our 
= if a copy is sent to this office. 
—ED. 

She sat dumb and motionless for a 
moment, but her pale blue eyes were 
shining as they had not shone for many 
a day. When she could steal away by 
herself she wrote the verses out from 
memory and a letter to go with them. In 
the days that followed she went about 
her work humming snatches of song, and 
her sweet, weak face seemed to take on 
an added kindliness. Somebody had cared 
for her poetry, she was doing good to 
some one she had never seen, and the 
experience was very, very sweet. 

It was another afternoon, near the sun- 
set. Luella’s pencil was traveling over 
her tablet again and her pale face was 
flushed with excitement. She was writ- 
ing another “poem,” and if the lines had 
a commonplace ring she was happily un- 
conscious of it. 

Suddenly she heard her name spoken in 
a tone that made her turn with surprise 
and a curious expectancy. “Luella!” 

“Well, Margaret?” 

“What do you suppose the mail just 
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brought me? A poem by Luella Lanning. 
Do you suppose you’ve got a double?” 

“What do you mean?” cried Luella, 
blushing guiltily. And then before her 
astonished eyes was thrust a letter whose 
precise, even characters she beheld with 
@ curious little thrill of recognition. Then 
they looked at each other, while neither 
spoke, and the poetess busied herself in 
putting two and two together, a process 
that occupied her a half-minute, for quick- 
ness in mathematics does not always ac- 
company facility in rhyming. 

“To think,” exclaimed Margaret, at 
last, “‘that it should have taken four days 
for that letter to reach me. You might 
have handed it over the supper table, but 
it has come by way of Chicago!”” They 
both laughed, and suddenly their faces 
came together. 

“I guess we love each other,” said Mar- 
garet, in an odd, apologetic tone, “if we 
don’t always show it.” 

“Of course we do,” said Luella. 

It was one of those glowing, hushed 
days that sometimes come in the late 
fall, and the air was so mild that the 
windows had been thrown open. The 
muslin curtains swayed gently in the 
breeze, and the room was filled with the 
glory of sunset colors. Suddenly a tor- 
rent of joyful syllables was poured from 
the brown throat of a belated bird perched 
on the picket fence. They raised their 
heads as if to listen till the last note died 
away. Luella’s pale, emotional eyes were 
shining with something besides smiles; 
Margaret’s were bright and decisive, like 
herself. 

“I’ve been thinking a good deal about 
that child lately. I believe you were 
right, Luella, and we ought to take her. 
I’ve been on the point of saying so a 
dozen times. She’s a good child.” 

“O!” cried Luella, clasping her hands, 
“if we only could!” 

** Well, we can!” 

There was anether silence, then Mar- 
garet spoke, abruptly: “‘I declare, if I 
didn’t get another letter, and this one 
drove it completely out of my head. 
Who’s it from, I wonder. From Chi- 
cago, too!”’ 

In the new feeling between them Luella 
read the letter over her sister’s shoulder. 
It was written in a painstaking, unformed 
hand, but to Luella’s eyes each word 
shone as if written in gold letters: 

Honored Madam: I saw your letter in the 
Herald, and as I have the poetry you want I 
send you a copy. The printed piece is in my 
scrap-book. It was cutout from the Woman’s 
Home. Such a poem as that does a great deal 
of good. 
Yours with respect, AGATHA JONES. 

“Well, I never!” cried Luella, unpoet- 
ically, but her face was in a glow of hap- 
piness. 


Old earth, how beautiful thou art! 
Though restless fancy wander wide 
And sigh in dreams for spheres more blest, 
Save for some trouble, half-confessed, 
Some least misgiving, all my heart 

With such a world were satisfied. 

Had every day such skies of blue, 

Were men all wise and women true, 
Might youth as calm as*manhood be, 
And calm manhood keep its lore 

And still be young—and one thing more, 
Old earth were fair enough for me. 








If only we were ‘worthier found ; 
Of the stout ball that bears us round! 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 
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Closet and Altar 
I will put my Spirit in you and ye shall 
live, saith the Lord. 





Would we not know the happiness of 
loving God? O God, reign in our hearts 
in spite of our infidelities; let the flame of 
thy holy love extinguish all other. What 
shall we ever find truly lovely away from 
thee that we shall not find in thee, who 
art all perfection and who art the source 
‘of every good.—Fénelon. 


A man could not become happy by mak. 
ing himself anything—but he may by let. 
ting God make him something. If he will 
let God make him a new creature in 
Jesus Christ, then he will be a blessing to 
himself and a blessing to every one he 
meets,— Charles Kingsley. 








Like this clear sunshine, let thy love 
Shine down on me today. 

Shelter my soul, thou brooding Dove, 
Like these warm skies, I pray. 


There is no brightness on the earth, 
No glory in the sky, 

No peace in rest, no joy in mirth, 
Except when thou art nigh. 


Thou art in all that thou hast made, 
O let me see thee there: 
Dear Lord, be thou my Sun, my Shade, 
My Saviour everywhere, 
—Lucy Larcom. 





The aim of conduct, as Jesus conceived 
it, is not abstract saintliness, but full, 
rich, useful life. We are not here tospend 
our efforts in cultivating and nursing 
some deep, hidden thing called virtue. 
We shall have life, and have it abun- 
dantly, by doing the will of God in our 
plain, ordinary situatiens.—Charles R. 
Brown. 





Let not the blessings we receive daily 
from God make us not to value or not 
praise him because they be common.— 
Izaak Walton. 


Has Christ put away your sin? If he 
has, be as happy as the days are long in 
the sweet summertime, and be as bright 
as a garden in the month of June, and 
sing like angels, for you have more to 
sing about than angels have.—Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 





Are you joyful? Does your life in 
Christ beam in smiles, showing to every 
one who sees you that your Christ is a 
Joy-Giver? God ferbid that we should, 
with gloomy aspect and sad demeanor, 80 
misrepresent him that others, misled, will 
seek joys elsewhere! In him is fullness 
of joy.—C. Armand Miller. 


Glorify thy boly name, © God, throug 
us in a fruitebeating dap. Melp us to 
abide in Cbrist tbat we may sbare- bis 
life and do bis work. If the channels 
of our thougbt and our desire are choked 
witb sin, purge us that we may bring 
fortb more fruit. 1n morning bours of 
toil, in noontime rest, in the work tbat 
draws to an end witb the sun setting, 
and in our evening thougbts or cares 
abide theu witb us and make our beats 
glad in thee. The nigbt’s rest and tbe 
new strengtb the morning brings for 
soul and body are from thee, and thine 
sball be our praise in every gain and 
effort, in every joy and grief, througd 
$esus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Foolin’ Wid De Seasons 


Seems lak folks is mighty curus 
In de way dey t’inks an’ ac’s. 
Dey jes’ spen’s dey days a-mixin’ 
Up de t’ings in almanacs. 
Now, I min’ my nex’ do’ neighbour— 
He’s a mighty likely man, 
But he nevah t’inks o’ nuffin 
’Ceptin’ jes’ to plot an’ plan. 


All de wintah he was plannin’ 
How he’d gethah sassafras 
Jes’ ez soon ez evah Springtime 
Put some greenness in de grass. 
An’ he ’lowed a little soonah 
He could stan’ a coolah breeze 
So’s to mek a little money 
F’om de sugah-watah trees. 


In de summah, he’d be waihin’ 
Out de linin’ of his soul, 

Try’n to ca’ci’late an’ fashion 
How he’d git his wintah coal ; 
An’ I b’lieve he got his jedgement 

Jes’ so tuckahed out an’ thinned 
Dat he t’ought a robin’s whistle 
Was de whistle of de wind. 


Why won’t folks gin up dey plannin’, 
An’ jes’ be content to know 

Dat dey’s gittin’ all dat’s fu’ dem 
In de days dat come an’ go? 

Why won’t folks quit movin’ forrard ? 
Ain’t hit bettah jes’ to stan’ 

An’ be satisfied wid livin’ 
In de season dat’s at han’? 


Hit’s enough fu’ me to listen 
W’en de birds is singin’ ’roun’, 

’Dout a-guessin’ whut ’1l happen 
W’en de snow is on de groun’. 

In de Springtime an’ de summah, 
I lays sorrer on de she’f ; 

An’ I knows ol’ Mistah Wintah 
Gwine to hustle fu’ hisse’f. 


We been put hyeah fu’ a pu’pose, 
But de questun dat has riz 
An’ made lots o’ people diffah 
Is jes’ whut dat pu’pose is. 
Now, accordin’ to my reas’nin’, 
Hyeah’s de p’int whaih I’s arriv, 
Sence de Lawd put life into us, 
We was put hyeah fu’ to live! 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar, in Lyrics of the 
Hearthside. 


Seasonable Foods 


BY ANNA BARROWS 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To their rightpraise and true perfection. 
Forcing houses, cold storage and ease 
of transportation have combined to pro- 
long the seasons of foods far beyond their 
natural limit. This condition of things 
has certain advantages perhaps, but it is 
not m human nature to have the same 
regard for the foods that are always with 
us as for those which are sometimes out 
of reach. Who that begins to eat straw- 
berries in January fully appreciates the 

native berries in their prime in June? 
The city dweller lives an artificial life 
at best and spring feelings-come early in 
steam-heated houses. ‘‘Gréens”’ of some 
sort are indispensable nearly all the year 
around. New England’s metropolis sup- 
plies this demand and Boston lettuce has 
a wide reputation. The savory onion and 
its kindred, leeks, scallions and chives, 
are appetizing and healthful in the spring- 
time. An asparagus bed is a precious 
possession, and happy is the householder 
with land enough to establish one. When 
the city market offers “three bunches for 
® quarter” it should be used freely. If 
the rank and file of the population of 
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America should once discover the cleans- 
ing and healing properties of green vege- 
tables, especially in the spring, patent 
medicine manufacturers and venders 
would have to seek other occupations. 

But there are seasons for animal as 
well as vegetable foods, and the first warm 
spring days should be the signal for a de- 
cided change in this part of our diet. 
Lamb and veal may take the place of 
mutton and beef in the main, yet need 
not appear on our tables too often. Milk, 
eggs and fish should be our principal 
sources of animal protein during the 
summer months. As a whole, they are 
cheaper than meats and supply sufficient 
nutriment without excess of fat or of 
stimulating qualities. 

The United States Government has 
undertaken the education of its people in 
food matters, and among the bulletins is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture of 
the past year are two which will bear 
careful perusal at this season. 

These are Milk as Food, No. 74, and 
Fish as Food, No. 85. The dietaries are 
worked out plainly in these bulletins, 
showing how milk and fish may take the 
place of meat on our tables. 

Not every one can drink milk freely, 
though if taken slowly, sipping little by 
little, instead of drinking it like water, 
it seldom produces ill effects. But aside 
from milk as a beverage there are many 
ways in which it may be counted upon to 
enrich a dietary. Milk soups, sauces and 
puddings arecommon, it is true, yet might 
be more freely used where the milk is 
most abundant. There are sections of 
the country where the farmers are so 
anxious for the two or three cents a quart 
that the milk will net them in the large 
cities that they retain hardly enough for 
home comfort. Milk and eggs at the low 
selling prices of the spring and summer 
are very cheap foods. The sour milk 
cheese made from the milk left after the 
butter fat has been removed is a valuable 
food, which is not generally appreciated. 
Ordinary full milk cheese gives much 
nutriment in a condensed form. 

The figures given in Fish as Food indi- 
cate that fish is not a popular article of 
food in this country. One difficulty lies 
in the tendency of fish to spoil quickly, 
which interferes with its transportation 
inland. Yet this grows less each year 
with improved methods of refrigeration. 
Those who are accustomed to the stimu- 
lating effects of meat often complain that 
fish does not satisfy them. But fish, espe- 
cially when supplemented, as it usually is, 
with sauces made of milk, butter and 
eggs, may be relied upon to afford ample 
nutriment and at less cost than meats. 
The relative values of different varieties 
of fish are plainly shown in the analyses 
given in this bulletin. The proportion of 
waste and edible matter in each kind is 
also stated. It will be seen that the pop- 
ular opinion of the merits of the oyster 
have little real foundation, a quart of 
oysters having no more nutritive matter 
to give us than a quart of milk. 

Theinland housekeeper may not be able 
to secure good fresh fish often, but she 
may keep a stock of salted and canned 
fish on hand, Thecanned salmon may be 
rubbed through a strainer and diluted 
with milk for a soup, it may be combined 
with white sauce and crumbs and baked, 
it can serve for a salad plain or molded 
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in jelly, or it may be made into timbals 
or croquettes. Then there are sardines 
of many grades, finnan haddies, canned 
as well as smoked, herring, dry and 
canned, salt mackerel, shredded and bone- 
less codfish and the whole codfish, each 
one of which may be served in many dif- 
ferent ways. 












Doctors 


have studied the question and 

know what is needed as an 
<2 infant’s food. The doctors are 
¢ prescribing Mellin’s Food for their 
little patients and using it in their own 
families all over the world. Does not 
this fact show that Mellin’s Food is a 
good infant’s food? 


Mellin’s Food 


I use Mellin’s Food in my own 
family all the time — would 
have no other. Andrew Watt, 
M.D., 20 Olneyville Square, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. ie 


Mellin’s Food Company BO 
Boston, Mass. a 

















LIEBIG 


Company's EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 





‘Is indispensable in the culinary 
department of every household. 


Every jar signed in biue: 























Wool Soap 
Free for a 
Postal 


Write on a postal your 
name, and the name of a 


dealer who doesn’t sell Wool 
Soap, and we will send youa 
cake free. Wool Soap is the 
best and purest soap for 
TOILET AND BATH—white, 
pleasing, softening, good for 
the skin. 
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The Conversation Corner 


seemed to have a decided foreign 

missionary makeup. Our pic- 
tures this week give us in curious con- 
trast a glimpse of home missions. In- 
stead of white children in Africa, the land 
of Negroes, we have black children in 
America, the land of white people. A 
teacher of the American Missionary As- 
sociation in Georgia took the pictures for 
us and sends this letter about them—as 
she promised she would, when she wrote 
us about the Florida ostriches a few weeks 
ago (March 2). 


O™ last week’s Corner somehow 


ANDERSONVILLE, GA. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Would your Corner- 
ers like to climb “ Freedmen’s Hill’’ and see 
one of the most interesting of the A. M. A. 
schools? Our children have learned what to 
expect when I appear with kodak in hand, 
and they eagerly run to prepare to be ‘‘ taken.”’ 
I send you two views. One is of a group of 
small boys, as I snapped them one morning 
while playing about our schoolhouse. One 
little chap—his name is Stephen;-is reaching 
behind his brother Eli to pinch Abram, mak- 
ing him want to say, ‘‘ Turn me loose,’”’ but he 
can only scowl. Henry stands up straight 
and still. He likes to talk and always gives 
ready answers to questions. I fear he could 
not have his picture taken today, for as last 
night was very cold he slept on the floor of his 
cabin in front of the fireplace, and a spark 
snapped out, making a big burn on his nose! 

The door in the porch opens into the pri- 
mary room, and that into our main school- 
house, which is also our church. Now im- 
agine yourselves upon the inside of the build- 
ing, and if you listen hard enough you will 
hear them singing, ‘‘ Climb up, chillun, climb.”’ 
Another song they like to sing is, ‘‘ John says 
you must get that pure religion,” and, ‘* When 
the train comes along, I’ll meet you at the 
station.”” Number work interests the children 
most. They make the roof ring in repeating, 
‘Two twos are four, three twos are six,” etc. 
They are very fond of putting their arithme- 
tic into “‘ picture,’’ as, 
5 Se eS SSR ag Smeg as 
etc. When I send them to the blackboard for 
this work they go with a rush, and work 
with so much vim that I often wish the North- 
ern children might take part in the race and 
see which would take the prize! 

The ages of our children are from four to 
twenty-five years of age. They walk from 
two to five miles, coming over fields, across 
creeks and through deep sand. Many have 
done several hours’ morning work in the 
field, in chopping wood, or in cleaning up the 
house. This added to their long walk gives 
poor preparation for a day of study. They 
bring with them their lunches—a stick of 
sugar cane, a handful of “ goubers” (peanuts), 
or a biscuit and bottle of molasses. Bible 
names are very common, such as Abram, 
Joseph, Eli, Stephen and Deborah, besides 
which are many curious names, like Dawsie, 
Missie, Callie, Pearl, Dosia, Leartis, Mosella, 
Northanna, Osceola and York. We have 
about eighty in our Sunday school, and the 
number increases weekly. 

Now for the other picture. You know that 
your homes are palaces, compared with the 
meager huts of these little ones. From six to 
a dozen peeple find accommodations in one 
room. Do you wonder that no studying can 
be done at night, amid the confusion, with 
poor light and close air? This picture of the 
eabin of one of our neighbors is a fair sample 
of many. How would you like to share such 
a home with its leaky roof, so that you would 
need to sit up all night during one of your 
snowstorms and sweep the snow from off your 
bed? Sometimes there are three beds in one 
room, which are pushed about to escape rain, 
as it blows in duringa storm, The window 
is a square hole to admit light, while an open 
fire gives all the light at night. Our house 
stands in the schoolyard, as you see at the left 
in the first picture. The children call it “‘ The 
Pretty House,” or “The Home.” 


We held an Easter exercise of song and 
recitation. The people were intensely inter- 
ested. The good old auntie whom you see in 
the picture hobbled over, and enjoyed it par- 
ticularly—you would almost have thought her 
in heaven as we sang, ‘‘ Why are the Easter 
bells ringing ?’”’ c. RB. B. 


We thank’ Miss Boynton for this inter- 
esting account of “life among the lowly” 
in that historic place. I specially sympa- 






thize with that boy who burnt his nose 
before the fire, for nearly thirty years ago 
I spent a night in the mission house there. 
It was not then a “Pretty House,” but 
the ruins of the old Confederate barracks. 
It was a cold night in January and I was 
about sick; I slept like Henry on the 
floor, in front of the open fire, taking up 
a brick from the hearth and heating it to 
put at my feet. Miss Root of Ohio and 
Miss Parmelee—who after years of self- 
denying service has passed on to the 
“home” above—were then the faithful 
teachers. I hope the Cornerers will think 
of these children there in school when 
they hear Dr. Ryder or Mr. Gutterson or 
Mrs. Woodbury speak of the A M. A. and 


— 





its work among the freedmen. Perhaps 


we can sometime do something for them 
—I mean the Andersonville children! 


We. MQ) 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
THE RAINBOW 


The number of echoes and reflections and 
comments which follow the publication of 
every query and its reply in this column 
seems interminable; they certainly show the 


wide and almost affectionate interest taken by 
our O. F.’s in the recovery of pieces learned 
in childhood. Letters about ‘ The Rainbow” 
(see Feb. 16 and March 9) have been received 
from M. M., Concord, Mass., L. H. M., Ash. 
field, Mass., M. F. C., Lynn, Mass., T. 0. ¢,, 
Boston, G. S., Campello, Mass., F. F , Walnut 
Hil), Mass.; Mrs. P., Rockport, Mass., Mrs, 
M., Yarmouth, Me., S. M. D., Honeoye, N. Y,, 
W. C.S., Plainfield, N. J., Mrs. McC., Findlay, 
O., not to name sundry anonymous corre. 
spondents! One refers it to the Analytica} 
Reader, published in Dover, N. H., and two 
others to McGuffie’s Third Reader, in which, 
as in the first editions of Pierpont’s First Class 
Book, the authorship was mistakenly ascribed 
to Campbell because he had written a poem 
under the same title. A similar mistake is 
made in attributing it to Amelia Welby, | 
found her verses, bearing the same title, in 
her collected poems at the Public Library, but 
they are entirely different, beginning, 


I sometimes have thoughts in my loneliest hours 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 


The same may be found in Hillard’s Franklin 
Fifth Reader, and a notice of Mrs. Welby in 


- this column of Aug. 11, 1898. The Bridgeport 


gentleman who asked for the poem writes: 


I have received the copy of the long-sought 
poem. I am greatly pleased, and wish to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation to the many 
friends who have kindly interested themselves 
in looking for it. It is a beautiful poem and 
seems very familiar to me as I read it again, 

T. C 
DRYDEN ON MILTON 


In giving these lines in Feb. 16 (corrected in 
March 9), the question was asked as to the 
meaning of the original heading, ‘‘ Under Mr, 
Milton’s Picture, before his Paradise Lost.” 

A scholarly correspondent in Maine an- 
swers: 


. . . | cogitated a moment and said to myself, 
‘*Before Paradise Lost’’ means that the pic 
ture of Milton under which the lines were 
written was a frontispiece to an edition of the 
poem. Turning to the Globe edition of Dryden 
I find, *‘ Lines printed under the engraved 
portrait of Milton in Tonson’s edition of The 
Paradise Lost, 1688.’’ H. V. EB 


Following this suggestion I found at the 
** Boston Public” a copy of that London edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost (which belonged to 
** John Woodyeare, 1759’’), the “ Picture ’’ of the 
blind poet being at the beginning of the first 
volume, and under it this: 
Ioannes Milton £tatis XXI. 
Three Poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn: 
The First, in loftiness of thought surpast; 
The Next, in majesty; in both the Last; 
The force of Nature cou’d no farther go: 
To make a Third She joyn’d the former Two. 
— Dryden. 
NEW QUESTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear ‘Mr. Martin: I enjoy reading the Con- 
versation Corner as well as do the children. 
Iam much interested too in the Corner Scrap- 
book for the “Old Folks,” as I am one of 
them. A sonnet beginning, ‘‘ Dear, patient 
hands,” I have long wished to find; perhaps 
some of your readers will recall it. There is 
a longer poem, beginning with the same words, 
written by Albert Bigelow Paine. But the 
one I wish has not more than fourteen lines, 
I think. Mrs. 





A New Bedford lady sends a query as to 40 
old ballad beginning: 
Do you know the little cottage by the side of the 

brook, 

And the nice girl that is dwelling there? 
. » » Oh, that is little Jessie Cook! 

I remember such a little cottage, but J do 
not think that I recall Miss Cook! 


LN.M 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


How Is Spiritual Growth Maintained * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The apostles lived for Christ while they 
lived with him. What would they do when 
he left them? The test was about to be ap- 

plied to them. ‘* Whither I go, ye cannot come,”’ 
> had said tothem. What did happen within 
twenty-four hours from that time? “They 
all forsook him and fied.” How were they 
brought again to such confidence and courage 
that they braved death in testifying that he 
was the Christ? It was by recalling and ap- 
propriating his counsels, especially those of 
this last night before his crucifixion. In that 
way we can learn the secret of the Christian 
life. In this beautiful allegory of the vine and 
the branches Christ teaches us how to live as 
he lived on earth and to increase daily in spirit. 
nal knowledge and power. We grow inspirit: 

1. By living union with Christ. It was a 
great shock to the first disciples to be sepa- 
rated from their Master. They separated from 
one another and for the moment gave up hope. 
But their love was too deep to be overcome by 
despair. They came closer to Christ because 
he had withdrawn from them. They learned 
what he meant when he said, “‘ It is expedient 
for you that I goaway.” They came to real- 
ize his promise, “I come unto you.”” Can we 
do this? Wemake the symbols he appointed 
on that night speak of him to our senses. The 
supper which prefigured his body broken and 
his lifeblood poured out for men we observe, 
and as we receive the bread and wine into our 
physical being, so we receive him into our 
spiritual being. We meditate on his words 
and on every manifestation of himself to his 
disciples as they have recorded them. As we 
think on him and pray, our spiritual vision 
grows clear. He stands before us. He tells 
us how we are united to him. 

He is, he says, like a vine which his Father 
owns and cultivates. We, his disciples, are 
branches of that vine. Every living branch 
bears fruit. Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control—these are fruits of union with 
Christ. Are we bearing them? Such fruits 
improve by culture. The husbandman purges 
those branches of the vine which have life in 
them of unnecessary Jeaves and twigs and of 
accumulations of dust. The process some- 
times seems severe, but is necessary in order 
that the branches may do their best. The 
fruits prove the faithfulness and skill of the 
husbandman. 

Let each disciple ask himself, ‘‘Am I at 
home with Christ? Do I abide in him by 
thinking his thoughts, having his feelings 
towards God and men, doing his deeds from 
his motives?’”’? If the answer must be ‘‘ No,” 
then the branch is being separated from the 
vine. No withered branches are worth any- 
thing. They are hindrances to the fruit-bear- 
ing of the others. It is to promote fruit in 
those which’ have life in them that dead 
branches are cast into the fire and burned. 
Compare these words with those in vs. 22-25. 
Withered branches of the living vine, unless 
destroyed, become instruments in the hands 
of those who would destroy the vine itself. 
We are living in times when Christians place 
too little stress on the present peril of unfruit- 
fulness, which means separation from Christ 
and tends to causeless hatred of him. “If I 
had not come and spoken unto them they had 
not had sin,’ said Jesus, “‘ but now they have 
no excuse for their sin.” Judas had just 
been cut away forever as a dead branch. 

What can bring again into the withering 
branch the sustaining life of the vine? What 
can cause the life soto abound that the branch 
may be purified of all that clogs its growth? 
“Ye are clean,” said Jesus, “ because of the 
word which I have spoken unto you.” Are 
we cleansed because we have made the words 
of of our Lord the abiding motive of our lives? 


°The Sunday School Lesson for May 7. Text, 
John 15: 1-17, 





No use of the Bible short of that fulfills its 
purpose. There may be great interest in 
studying the Bible without being cleansed by 
it so as to grow into likeness to Christ. We 
must find in the Bible that word of Christ 
whose reasonableness, tenderness and fitness 
so enter into the soul as to fill us with such 
love to him that we abide in him. That and 
that only makes and sustains the divine life. 

2. By the fulfillment in us of the Father’s 
will. God’s purpose in us is that of the hus- 
bandman for the branches of his vine—to 
make them as fruitful as possible. Christ 
says if we abide in him we shall realize God’s 
purpose by making itourown. “If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ask what- 
soever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
That is a promise that we shall reach any 
hight of usefulness in service of Christ which 
we shall ask for. Did ever a vine branch 
offend its owner by bearing fruit too good and 
too abundant? Does not God delight to an- 
swer every petition of those in love with his 
Son, that they may become more like him and 
more usefal in his kingdom? The fulfillment 
of the promise in v. 7 is described in v. 8. 
The more we pray that we may realize the de- 
sire of Christ for us, making his desire our 
own, the more God gives us power to realize it, 
the more he is glorified and the more fully do 
we become his disciples. There is absolutely 
no limit to this progress in union with him. 

3. By mutual love of disciples for one an- 
other. The closer we draw to Christ the 
greater our satisfaction in the company of 
those who love him. All Christian affection 
for friends is through Christ. We love others 
because we love him to whom they are united. 
Christ’s counsels to us are commands. But 
so also are the Father’s counsels to him. As 
he abides in his Father’s love only by obedi- 
ence, so our only and our sure way to abide in 
his love is te obey his commands. We have 
only to do as he does to enter into the secrets 
of his experience. We may make and main. 
tain the relations with Christ which exist be- 
tween the Father and the Son. “‘ As the Father 
hath loved me,” he says, “‘I also have loved 
you: abide ye in my love.” 

By receiving and obeying Christ’s words his 
joy isinus. What blessedness can be greater 
than to see in his character all that we desire 
to be and to find ourselves more and more ap- 
proaching it? This makes the disciple’s joy 
complete and identical with his Lord’s. 

To grow in likeness to Christ involves self- 
sacrifice for others’ sakes. Especially it brings 
into close union of love those who love Christ. 
Those whom he so loves that he has laid down 
his life for their sakes we cannot help loving 
so as to be willing to devote our lives to their 
service. 

4. By realizing the honor which Christ con- 
fers on us. Such service as that to which 
Christ calls us is more than obedience. We 
are seryants, but our service is wholly volun- 
tary, wholly prompted by love tohim. There- 
fore he calls us friends, for he takes us into 
his confidence and shows to us unreservedly 
the Father’s will. This honor Christ puts on 
us. We realize it in daily experience as the 
Holy Spirit guides us to see why and how and 
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with what results we do the will of God. 
Christ reminds us also that we are his friends, 
not because we have chosen him, though we 
have chosen him first of all and forever as our 
Lord and Saviour, but because he has chosen 
us and works in us to bind us to himself, and 
to bind the world to him through us. He is 
making our desires so true that we may wisely 
ask God whatever we will; and so strong that 
God will grant whatever we ask. And the 
whole secret of spiritual growth, even to the 
attainment of this highest ambition, is simple 
obedience to his commands. 

We can never exhaust the meaning of this 
wonderful allegory spoken by Christ on the 
eve of his death. What these words reveal 
and what they promise, if understood and re- 
ceived, will make life a success and death a 
transfiguration. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DEMOCRACY 

Prof. J. H. Hyslop, of Columbia University, 
has made a study of the subject of govern- 
ment, as illustrated under democratic institu- 
tions in this country, which is one of the most 
suggestive volumes of the kind ever written. 
Its strong point is its constructiveness. The 
first part examines the views of Mr. Lecky, in 
his work on Democracy and Liberty, in which 
democracy is assailed, and studies the nature 
of the problems. But the larger portion of 
the volume deals with the Practical Remedies, 
and outlines a scheme which, if somewhat in- 
tricate and unlikely as a whole to win ap- 
proval, nevertheless undoubtedly indicates 
some possible steps in the right direction. In 
the referendum, which some students propose 
as a panacea for many political ills, Professor 
Hyslop has little confidence. He regards it as 
insufficient to arouse the interest of the voters 
and as likely to be abused. 

He proposes instead a system which may be 
outlined briefly as follows. First, a perma- 
nent official class in subordinate administrative 
positions; secondly, a court of impeachment 
and reform to secure universal official respon- 
sibility other than to the electorate; thirdly, 
the extension of executive powers of appoint- 
ment and influence over legislation; fourthly, 
the establishment of an agency to limit the 
abuse of executive powers of appointment 
and to prevent congressional usurpation and 
interference; fifthly, the English system of 
representation, with some modifications; 
sixthly, limitation of the duties of legislators 
within the limits of intelligent performance; 
seventhly, compulsory service from all offi- 
cials; eighthly, appointment of all judicial in- 
cumbents; ninthly, the differentiation of the 
elective franchise. 

‘This looks formidable, as indeed it is. But 
any intelligent citizen will be thoroughly in- 
terested by the explanation and argument 
which the author supplies, and will be unable 
to deny that he makes out a strong case on 
some of his points. He would extend civil 
service reform to State and county govern- 
ments. Yet he concedes that the civil service, 
as at present administered, tends to remove 
much of the desirable feeling of responsibility 
on the part of its members. It does not effect 
the responsibility of the executive and it di- 
minishes that of subordinates in spits of its 
merits. Hetherefore would insist upon offi- 
cial responsibility on the part of the execu- 
tive, which would accomplish the same object 
as the present civil service laws without their 
weakness. The wisdom of the English method 
in the choosing of legislators, selecting desir- 
able men without regard to their citizenship 
in the localities immediately concerned, has 
so many advantages that sooner or later it is 
likely to be adopted here to some extent. In- 
deed the election of Dr. William Everett to 
Congress a few years ago, from the Essex dis- 
trict in this State, was an illustration of that 
principle. 

The proposition to differentiate legislative 
functions further than at present, and to 
strengthen the influence of the executive over 
legislation, is one of the most important named. 
He proposes a system of commissions on bank- 
ing and currency, taxation and revenues, ap- 
propriations and internal improvements, etc., 
covering the whole field of legislative work 
and appointed by the executive. He would 
have these commissions participate in legisla- 
tive debates, but without votes. He would re- 
quire every legislative bill to be presented to 
the proper commission, and to reach the legis- 
lature only through this commission. The 


extension of the power of appointment of the 
executive which he recommends is very large, 
but he would supply as checks a court or 
board of confirmation and one of impeachment 
and removal, the duties of which are obvious 
from their titles. If organized as he here sug- 
gests, they might be valuable in many ways. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


But to invest the court of impeachment with 
the command of the military of the State and 
country, except in time of war and in the con- 
duct of international affairs, hardly seems to 
be possible or desirable. 

We have been specially interested in his dis- 
cussion of the possible limitation of the fran- 
chise, which he favors and would use in his 
scheme for several purposes. His idea is that 
the franchise should be made dependent on 
the payment of an income tax. This is nota 
new theory, by any means, but he makes some 
new suggestions. We cannot take space to 
detail his views, but we are glad to suggest 
their quality and the discriminating and con- 
scientiously thoughtful manner with which 
the subject is discussed. The author depends, 
and wisely, upon the great middle class of the 
population to limit the franchise, if it is to be 
limited, and to work out whatever other re- 
forms areaccomplished. And he suggests, out 
of his somewhat wide-branching system, the 
following as points which may serve for the 
direct objects of immediate effort: first, univer- 
sal adoption of civil service reform ; secondly, 
the appointment of legislative commissions 
with powers of investigation and report; 
thirdly, the establishment of a court of im- 
peachment and removal in municipalities and 
an increase of the mayor’s power of appoint- 
ment; fourthly, limitation of the franchise in 
the election of municipal officers. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

JOHN 8. DWIGHT 


For many years Mr. J. S. Dwight has been 
a prominent figure herein Boston as a musical 
expert. Concert-goers and many others have 
been familiar with his genial face, and the 
musical world in general has learned to listen 
for his opinion and trust his judgment. Mr. 
G. W. Cooke has written his biography, and 
the diversified and interesting story of his life 
is well told. A Harvard graduate of 1832, he 
served as class poet. He studied divinity and 
for a short time preached in a Unitarian 
church, but becoming too liberal even for the 
Unitarianism of that day he abandoned the 
pulpit. He was one of the famous Brook 
Farm Community, and contributed notably to 
such success as the enterprise for a time at- 
tained. Upon its collapse he devoted himself 
to a musical career, having been endowed with 
a special aptness in that direction, and be- 
came, in time, editor of Dwight’s Journal of 
Music, which for many years was a well. 
known publication of the foremost value and 
authority. 

Bat in time popular support of it declined, 
and thenceforth he devoted himself in a gen- 
eral way to the promotion of musical culture 
in Boston and elsewhere, also doing consider- 
able literary work of a high order. He never 
attained a large measure of material prosper- 
ity. Indeed, much of his life was hampered 
by poverty. But he included in his circle of 
acquaintances many of the most distinguished 
men and women of his time. He was a mem- 
ber from the outset of the celebrated Saturday 
Club, a small dining club, numbering Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Judge Hoar, Agassiz, Emer- 
son, Dr. Holmes and other such men in its 
fellowship. His life must have been happy 
in his consciousness of usefulness, his loyalty 
to lofty ideals and his numerous and delight- 
ful friendships, as well as in the actual gratifi- 
cation due to its particular object. 

Mr. Dwight was uniformly and conspicu- 
ously true tothe highest idealsin music. This 
was at once the source of his eminence and 
also of his failure to win more tangible re- 
sults. He was perhaps too much devoted to 
German music, although he was a sturdy op- 
ponent of Wagner and his kind, but he was 
neither narrow nor bigoted. He kept always 
before himself, and held up to others, the obli- 
gation to prefer the best and truest in music, 
and this is one reason why his Journal failed 
to retain its hold upon the public. It was 
above the taste and even the comprehension 
of many, for its editor would not cater to what 
he conceived to be inferior taste. That he did 
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, 
much, perhaps more than any other one man 
to promote interest in and knowledge of musig 
of the best sort in Boston and New England 
probably is true. Possibly he might haye 
done even more had he been willing to make 
more use of the less refined taste and tiie jp. 
perfect knowledge of the multitude, and, by 
supplying them in a measure with what they 
wanted, to gain influence over them and grad. 
ually elevate them to his own level. 

Be this as it may he never consented to make 
the experiment, and his career is a noteworthy 
example of absolute loyalty to the highest con. 
ception of duty and perfection. The biogra. 
phy of such a man inevitably throws much 
light upon the lives of others incidentally, 
and one gains from these pages many p!easant 
glimpses of George William Curtis, Emerson, 
Dr. Holmes and others. In every respect it is 
a well written and delightful volume. (Small, 
Maynard & Co. $2.00.) 

INSTINCT AND REASON 


It is impossible, with the space at our com. 
mand, to review at full length such a volume 
as this. It is an essay concerning the rela. 
tion of instinct and reason, with some special 
study of the nature of religion. Its purport 
is indicated by its closing sentence in these 
words: “‘In other words—be religious.” It 
is wholly beyond the comprehension of all 
but specialists in metaphysics and philoso- 
phy, yet the author, Mr. H. R. Marshall, 
must not be assumed to have failed to en. 
deavor to write lucidly. On the contrary, 
he has taken pains to be as clear and definite 
as the nature of his subject permits, and those 
familiar with such themes will relish his 
pages because of their straightforwardness 
and interest. 

The problem discussed is that of the na 
ture of instinct and of the relation of in- 
stinctive activities to those resulting from 
processes of reason. After the introduction 
aud some definitions and general utterances 
he begins his main discussion with the study 
of living matter in its simplest form, and de- 
lineates the development of organisms and 
their activities, defining as instinctive actions 
those determined by influences from the or- 
ganism, and as reasoned or intelligent actions 
those determined by elemental variant infla- 
ences. Then he goes on to make a special 
study of instinct in its relation to the per- 
sistence of the individual organism, to that 
of the species and to that of social progress. 

He inquires whether religion can properly 
be considered an instinct, and decides it to 
have the general characteristics which ap- 
pear in the higher instincts. He holds that 
the common sense view which agrees to call 
religion instinctive is fundamentally correct, 
and that to live a life of restraint, of listening 
for the voices within one, is to be religious. 
He is in entire sympathy with the Christian 
Church, although he thinks there are many 
religious men who do not belong to it. Then 
he goes on to consider impulse and its rela- 
tion to morals, which leads up to a study of 
conscience and duty. The fourth division of 
the book is a study of the reason, reaching 
again the conclusion that as instinct consti- 
tutes the typical organic process, so reason 
and choice, indissolubly connected, constitute 
variant processes in organic life. Both in- 
stinct and reason are but aspects of the basic 
tendencies to the persistence of life, and they 
only appear in opposition because they lack 
the complex organic forms. 

The relation of reason and religion to moral 
codes is the subject of another chapter, and 
the balance between reason and instinct and 
between reason and the religious instinct is 
outlined as the solution of the problem. 
Chapters on Ethics and Hedonism and on the 
Rule of Conduct end the book. The outcome 
of the long and elaborate study is, as we al- 
ready have said, an appeal, based upon the 
foundation of logic, to become truly religious. 
Portions of the volume will do good service a8 
a text-book. The whole of it will be found 
more than ordinarily suggestive to all who 
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have given special attention to mental and 
spiritual phenomena. [Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Ramakrishna, His Life and Sayings 
[Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] is a volume 
by Prof. F. Max Miiller, in which he sets 
forth briefly the main facts in the career and 
teachings of a recently deceased Indian saint. 
He has drawn upon newspapers, journals and 
volumes and from the recollections of disci- 
ples of the teacher described. Such a book is 
valuable, especially when it is the work of a 
competent author, like Professor Miiller, for 
the light which it throws upon the intellectual 
and moral condition of India during the recent 
past. Rimakrishna, who was the leader of a 
sect of ascetics, is declared by Professor 
Miller to have been a representative of a vast 
number of the inhabitants of India, and in his 
teachings, extracts from which make up the 
bulk of the book, in spite of many utterances 
which sound strange if not actually offensive 
to our ears, there is a distinct recognition of 
the presence of God. Sometimes it borders 
upon pantheism in its form and expression, 
but at others it is so expressed as to indicate 
a clear perception of the personality of the 
deity. Toa certain class of students the book 
will have true interest. 

Rey. Vyrnwy Morgan has compiled a vol- 
ume, The Cambro-American Pulpit [Funk & 
Wagnalls. $2.00], in which are a lecture by 
the compiler, on Wales as It Was and as It Is, 
and more than thirty sermons by Welsh 
preachers in this country. They furnish a 
good illustration of the quality of the work 
accomplished by the Welsh mind and heart in 
the American pulpit at the present time. The 
sermons are not as eloquent as we expected to 
find them, but somewhat more characterized 
by logic and system. They are plain, practi- 
cal, earnest discourses, well adapted to stim- 
ulate thought and personal holiness, and in 
several of them the preachers rise to a con- 
siderable degree of fervor. Biographical 
sketches and portraits of the preachers also 
are supplied. 

In view of the wide interest in mental heal- 
ing, faith cure and kindred themes, Mr. H. W. 
Dresser’s volume, Methods and Problems of 
Spiritual Healing [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 00), is likely to attract considerable atten- 
tion. Apparently it deserves it. It is a tem- 
perate and careful study of the subject, in our 
judgment somewhat too strong in its claims 
for spiritual healing as a power and now and 
then bordering theologically upon opinions 
which we do not hold. We are not quite sure 
whether the author would wish to be classifiea 
as a pantheist or not. Probably he would 
object. Yet several of his utterances indicate 
that his theory of the divine existence is some- 
what similar to that of the pantheists. The 
closeness of the relations between the body 
and the mind is undeniable, and the power of 
the mind to accomplish physical cures all en- 
lightened people will concede, but we do not 
believe that it can justly be described in the 
manner of this work. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the strong condemnation of Christian 
Science which the author utters, and the spirit 
of the book is reverential throughout. 

There are good sense and good gospel in 
the volume entitled The Eternal Building or 
the Making of Manhood [Eaton & Mains. 
$1.50], by G. T. Lemmon. There also is some 
extravagance of sentiment. But the useful 
qualities of the book overbalance its weak- 
nesses, and it will help young people to live 
wholesome and Christian lives. It is written 
graphically and with considerable illustration, 
both in the line of anecdote and of portraiture. 

Rey. William Salter, pastor for nearly fifty- 
three years of the Congregational church in 
Burlington, [o., prepared, some years ago, a 
little book, Psalms for Worship and Instruc- 
tion, an arrangement of the Biblical Psalms 
in an appropriate order of subjects. The 
volume has reached its third edition and is 
printed neatly and handsomely, and the ar- 
rangement is such as to impress with special 
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effectiveness the practical pertinence of these 
portions of the Bible to daily life. It is an ex- 
cellent volume for use in the devotional hour 
and might be used enjoyably in public wor- 
ship. It.does not include all the Psalms, but 
some which are obscure in meaning or other- 
wise less useful for such a collection are dis- 
regarded. 

Mrs. J. H. Knowles is accustomed to give 
occasional Bible readings, and a dozen of 
them, one for each month, are gathered in a 
volume called Spirit and Life (Silver, Burdett 
& Co. $1.00). Each emphasizes a spiritual 
truth of importance in a simple, practical and 
devout fashion. The book will prove a help 
to the spiritual life.——Mrs. H. S. B. Beale 
has retold, largely in Scriptural phraseology, 
a series of Stories from the Old Testament for 
Children (H. S. Stone & Oo.]. The vivid and 
picturesque narratives are repeated in an 
agreeable and entertaining manner, and many 
a child will gather from the book lasting im- 
pressions of delight and importance. It is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

A tasteful little devotional work is The Re- 
stored Innocence (Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cents}, 
by R. J. Campbell. It is full of tender spir- 
itual feeling and practical suggestiveness. —— 
The Pilgrim Press has issued the Kindergar- 
ten Sunday School [75 cents], by Frederice 
Beard. It appeared first three years ago. It 
is full of interest and admirably adapted for 
practical use. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Two charming volumes of Letters from 
Japan [Macmillan Co. $7.50], by Mrs. Hugh 
Frazer, wife of a former British minister to 
Japan, form a notable addition to the growing 
literature describing that country. They 
cover the years 1891 to 1894, and describe the 
domestic, social, and to some extent the civil, 
characteristics of the Japanese quite fully 
and mostentertainingly. The writer’s various 
journeys led her into much picturesque and 
beautiful seenery, which she often describes 
effectively. Yet her book is chiefly a study of 
the people and their life. Of course she saw 
much of the imperial and diplomatic circles, 
and her narratives of formal receptions and 
other entertainments add much to the interest 
of her pages. She is a keen observer and a 
vivacious writer, and has succeeded in enter- 
ing sympathetically into the spirit of the 
Japanese nation toa degree which we should 
think unusualinaforeigner. Thetwo volumes 
are illustrated freely and admirably, and 
abound in information and interest. 

Rouen in France is in some respects the 
most attractive of old world towns to the 
historian, the artist, the architect and even 
the ordinary traveler, and it is a charming 
little book which T. A. Cook has written un- 
der the title, The Story of Rouen [Macmillan 
Co. $2.00]. It is an elaborate and reasona- 
bly compact narrative, and is illustrated at- 
tractively and goes much into detail, yet the 
movement of the narrative is not unduly in- 
terrupted. It is a more entertaining volume 
than most such histories and it contains some 
unusual material, such as a sixteenth centuty 
madrigal arranged for four voices. 

Another book on the late war is The Span- 
ish- American War Described by Eye-Wit- 
nesses [H. S. Stone & Co.]. It is a compila- 
tion of articles by many different writers 
which have been published in various maga- 
zines and journals, is freely illustrated and 
is a graphic and popular summary of the 
story of the struggle.——Mrs. Isabel F. Hap- 
good has translated from the Russian of 
P. A. Sergyeenko his little book, How Count 
L. N. Tolstoy Lives and Works [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25]. It is based upon long 
and intimate personal acquaintance and is a 
very readable narrative, full of that peculiar 
fiavor of personality which no stranger could 
supply, and which even the intimate of a less 
attractive personality would fail to express. 

He who purposes to build a home will find 
much to interest and help him in Oliver Cole- 
man’s Successful Houses [H. 8. Stone & Co.], 
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which deais with different rooms in a dwell- 
ing, their construction, furnishings, adorn- 
ments, how to light them, etc. The book is 
diversified and interesting quite apart from 
its large practical value and is illustrated 
very helpfully.——The Macmillan Co. has is- 
sued the American Art Annual for 1898 
[$3.00], which has been edited by Florence N. 
Levy. It contains lists, tables and other ma- 
terial in the way of information and repro- 
duces many works of art of the year. It is 
valuable and handsomely gotten out. 


MORE APRIL MAGAZINES 


The Christian Quarterly has three theologi- 
cal articles: The Three Churches—the Divine 
Ideal, the Historic and the Church of the 
Future—by Dean W. T. Moore, God, by Dean 
H. W. Everest, and The Meaning of Heresy 
in Theological Development, by Mrs. Alberta 
A. Forrest; and three which in distinction 
from the foregoing may be termed practical: 
Christian Endeavor, by J. J. Morgan, Com- 
parative Value of Long and Short Pastorates, 
by Levi Marshall, and The Minister as a Stu- 
dent. They all are able and rewarding. The 
editorial and other departments also are fresh 
and vigorous.. 

The Homiletic Review opens with a paper 
by Rev. C. L. Mead, D. D., on Christ’s View 
of the Divine Fatherhood, the substance of 
which is that our Lord nowhere explicitly 
calls God the Father of all men and repre- 
sents men not as being all by nature children 
of God but capable of becoming such. A 
paper on Church Music, by Hon. C. C. Con- 
verse, is for some reason entitled a sympo- 
sium, and the balance of the material in the 
magazine is of about the usual quality. — 
The Catholic World is readable, as usual, but 
this number appears to be conspicuous chiefly 
for the fact that the contents are scattered 
about miscellaneously instead of being ar- 
ranged, as the title-page leads one to expect. 

In The Studio Gaston La Touche is given 
prominence. Gabriel Mourey writes about 
him pleasantly, and his portrait and repro- 
ductions of a number of his paintings are 
introduced. Some selections from the sketch- 
book of William Thomson are agreeable fea- 
tures of the number. The account, with 
pictures, of A Nineteenth Century House is 
attractive, but one needs to know the dimen- 
sions of the house in order to appreciate it 
fully. W. R. Stephens discusses the proposed 
Artistic Copyright Bill. The pages of Studio 
Talk are bright and entertaining. The Studio 
has no superior in its line. 

The Coming Age divides its material into 
Conversations, Original Essays, Dreams and 
Visions, Original Fiction and other depart- 
ments. These somewhat original headings 
indicate the difference between this and other 
magazines which largely discuss metaphysi- 
cal and philosophical subjects. It represents 
the sentimental element in that sort of discus- 
sion, so to speak.——Sel/- Culture offers a por- 
trait of Hon. Joseph H Choate and a pro- 
gram of interesting papers, mostly by well- 
known writers. The department to which 
the title applies seems to fill the last fifty 
pages of the magazine, the earlier part being 
like many others of the character. 

The Chautauquan has an interesting paper 
on Women at the English Universities and 
another on Life in the Deaf and Dumb World, 
both illustrated. The educational purpose of 
this publication, without being concealed, is 
satisfactorily veiled by the entertaining qual- 
ity of its contents.——Good Housekeeping is 
largely what its title indicates, but also con- 
tains a great deal of general and attractive 
literary material. 

Cassell’s Magazine tells about the Marquis 
of Salisbury and Hatfield House, How the 
Queen’s Subjects Are Married, The Longest 
Railway in the Empire, i. e, the Canadian 
Pacific, together with more or less shorter 
but always readable material.——Wheeling in 
the South is the subject of the opening paper 
in the International, and the series of papers 
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on The Beginning of Photographie Science is 
concluded. 

Kindergartners will be pleased with the 
Kindergarten Review. It contains articles 
likely to be of value to parents, and appar- 
ently others intended for the children them- 
selves. Itis prettily issued.—Cassell’s Little 
Folks is distinctly for the juveniles, and is 
tasteful and amusing. 

Photo Era is for lovers and users of the 
camera. It is practical, diversified and hand- 
some. 


NOTES 


—— On Feb. 8 Jules Verne was seventy-one 
years old and Mr. Ruskineighty. Dr.S. Weir 
Mitchell reached his seventieth birthday on 
Feb. 15. 


—— The next important English biography 
is to be that of Sir John Millais, the painter, 
by his youngest son. It is to have chapters 
by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Val Prinsep. 


—— The Congress of Publishers is to meet 
this yearin London. It was founded several 
years since, has had meetings at Paris and 
Brussels, and is expected to assemble next 
year in New York. 


—— Tolstoi’s new story, Resurrection, can- 
not be published in full in Russia, owing to 
the censorship. But it is to appear complete 
in French as a serial in the Echo de Paris, 
beginning March 25. 


—— An autograph edition of Mark Twain’s 
writings is in preparation. It will be pub- 
lished by subscription in twenty-two volumes 
with illustrations by De Thulstrup, Cline- 
dinst, Dielman, Beard, Opper and others. 
Prof. Brander Matthews will furnish the in- 
troduction. There will be many portraits of 
the author. 


—— A monthly periodical has been started, 
whether here or in England is not stated, 
called The Kipling Note-Book, containing 
nothing which does not refer to Mr. Kipling. 
He is said to be somewhat annoyed by the 
fact, disliking the sort of publicity thus im- 
posed upon him, and suspecting that it may 
contain too much fiction. It is said to be the 
first publication ever devoted to the doings of 
a single individual. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Boston. 

Seeer ew s PoEMs. Memorial Edition. pp. 

JAMES KuSsSELL LOWELL AND His FRIENDS. By 
Edward Everrett Hale. pp. 303. 

THE LADDER OF FORTUNE. By 
enay Baylor. 352. $1.50. 

THROUGH NATURE TOGopD. By John Fiske. pp. 
195. $1 00. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Cambridge Edition. pp. 417. $2.00. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

FROMMEL’S EINGESCHNEIT. Edited by Dr. Wil- 
helm Bernhardt. pp.114. 30 cents. 

HISTOIRE DE GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANE. By 
Alain-René Lesage, Abbreviated and edited Kd 
— Cohn and Robert Sanderson. pp. 212 

cents. 


ances Court- 


‘ Little, Brown & Co. Bos’ 

THE KINSHIP OF SOULS. By Rev. a Thomas, 
D.D. pp. 295. $150. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. The text and a 
translation in English verse by Alexander Kerr. 
pp. 127. $1.05. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

Baase AS MAN. By George E. Woodberry. pp. 
329 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 
By Thomas de Quincey. pp. 335. 50 cents. 

THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT oe By 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney. pp. 320. $1. 

Doubleday & McClure Co. fase a 

THE PROFESSOR’8S DAUGHTER. By Anna Far- 
quhar. pp. 324. $1.26. 

THe UNIT#D STATES OF EUROPE. By W. T. 
Stead. pp. 468. $2.00. 

THe MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE. Com- 
piled by Paul Cottin. pp. 356. $1.50. 

Charles Scrilmer’s Sons. New York. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HE- 

BREWS. By George Milligan, B.D. pp. 233. 


$2.25. 
Tut CHEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
George B. Stevens, Ph. D.. D.D. pp. 617. $2. 50. 
RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS. y Sidney Lan- 
ier. pp. Lage 1.50 
Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
ANCIENT pte, OF THE East. HISTORY OF 
THE GREEKS. HISTORY OF THE ROMANS. By 
Vietor yay Pay and edited by E. A. Gros- 
venor. pp. 1.00. 
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nJ. Hood. Philadelphia 
BRIGHT sieroucon. Edited by J. = Sweney and 
J. H. Entwisle. pp. 224. pane 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. By Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison. pp. 272. $1.25. 
Our IsLAND EmpPrIrRe. By Charles Morris. pp. 
488. $1 650. 
Rev. A. M. Bullock. A 
SEARCH LIGHTS, PATRIOTIC AND OTHERWISE. 


ae Papers, Sermons and Addresses. By 
Rev. A. M. Bullock, Ph. D. pp. 254. 


PAPER COVERS 
John J. Hood. Philadelphia. 
SHIELDS OF chee or A Children’s Day Serv- 
cen 


ice. 
THE HEAVENLY JOURNEY. A Children’s Day 


Service. 5 cents. 


m. Bap. Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
THE CuorD. - collection of songs = hymns 
compiled by E. M, Stephenson. 10 cent 


Memorial Press. Chicago. 
SoME a ~ CONCERNING CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By L. A. Crandall, D. D. pp. 48. 10 cents. 


American ane of + lr sey og and Social Sctence. 


WEALTH AND Wairaue "By Prof. H. H. Powers. 
pp. 95. nts. 
Rev. A. M. Bullock. Appleton, Wis. 
MORMONISM AND THE MORMONS. AD Epitome. 


pp. 48. 
MAGAZINES 


April. PREACHER’s.—GooD WorpDs.—SUNDAY.— 
NTERCOLLEGIAN.—ART JOURNAL.—STUDIO.— 
INTERNATIONAL.— THE AMERICAN MISSION- 
ARY.— JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE.— IN 
LANTERN LAND.—PHOTO ERA.—LITERATURE, 
—LEND A HAND RECORD. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 21 


Mrs. C. H. Pope of Cambridge read the third 
chapter of Colossians, with interesting com- 
ment and suggestions as to the Christian life 
in its connection with the risen life of Christ. 

Missionary names at Margovan, Brousa and 
Trebizond were mentioned, with some detail 
of individual circumstances and needs. Mrs. 
J. F. Hill read Mrs. F. E. Clark’s graphic 
description of a school in a village in Turkey, 
with its thirty or forty low stone houses, most 
of them with only one room, small, dark and 
not very pleasant; the little girls seated 
around three sides of the room with their 
books-in their hands and the class called out 
to read the story of the Babe in the manger 
with questions following, such as, ‘‘ Who was 
Jesus? Where was he born? Why did he 
come to live on earth? What will he do for 
us? What does he want us to do for him?’’; 
classes in arithmetic, geography and sewing; 
awakening ambition which arouses the de- 
sire to attend the school, where better ways of 
living are learned and from which Christian 
girls go out to make Christian homes. 

Mrs. Vaitése, a lively witness to the value 
of missionary teaching, recalled her own ex- 
perience as a pupil in a village school in Tur- 
key and her subsequent years in the Brousa 
boarding school, where she learned useful les- 
sons, especially in Bible truth, which are now 
her pattern in teaching her own children. 

Miss Brewer of Sivas spoke of the girls 
who have gone out from there to wo1k in the 
villages, and Miss Sheldon gave facts in the 
same line with regard to the Adabazar girls, 
also stating the present limit of opportunities 
because of the lack of funds to support the 
schools in many places where they are greatly 
needed. Miss Sheldon paid a grateful tribute 
to the work which Mrs. Parsons has done in 
her years of service in Nicomedia and Barde- 
zag and to her recent quotation of an Arme- 
nian saying, ‘‘My eyes are behind me,” as 
she wrote of the life from which physical dis- 
ability now withholds her. 

Miss Child read a letter from Mrs. Stover, 
recently returned to Bailundu, in which she 
says: “It isa very busy little community out 
here in the wilds of Africa. { enjoy the work 
as never before. One request I have to make 
of you. Will you not ask the dear ladies who 
attend the Friday meetings to remember to 
pray for me and my heathen women? I have 
a class of women, some of them old and gray- 
haired, others young mothers, who number 
from thirty-four to forty every Sabbath. 
Pray that I may be able to so present the 
truth to them that they shall believe and ac- 


cept it.” 
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The View Point of Others 


“Detroit, ’99,” the convention slogan of Ep- 
deavorers for this summer, is catching the ear of 
the religious world. The chairman of the ’99 com. 
mittee, William H. Strong, finds time in the midst 
of his preparations for that great gathering to say: 

“THE ONLY EARTHLY BOND WHICH CAN 
BIND TOGETHER OUR FREE CHURCHES 
IN THEIR ‘FAR FLUNG’ FELLOWSHIP 1s 
LOVE, KINDLED BY KNOWLEDGE OF BACH 
OTHER’S EARNEST EFFORTS AND EACH 
OTHER’S PRESSING NEEDS. 

“THE CONGREGATIONALIST BRINGS 
THAT KNOWLEDGE MOST SATISFACTORILY 
TO ME.” 

The truth regarding our polity is clearly told, 
The need of a journal that will acquaint one 
church with another is also apparent. The gains 
exhibited in the life and work of the churches of a 
given section of the country are important and 
serviceable to the denomination at large. The 
advance of Congregationalism in your State affects 
its strength throughout the union. 

With the coming to Boston of the International 
Council a wide and intimate acquaintance with our 
churches is desirable, Familiarity with present 
history-making is essential to a correct understand- 
ing and treatment of the problems confronting us, 
in common with the Christian strength of America, 

Read that paper which secures this view point for 
you. Yours, The Congregationalist, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Boor IETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in setts 
only by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONA RY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Co ational House, Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WomMaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Co RT ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh 1,00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Whi , Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MIS8IONS, Cong et Ho Boston. Frank 
H, Wiggin, Treasu: les E. Swe’ oy and 
Pure Agent. Office in New Yo Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WoOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
Louise Da: 


ap House. Miss y, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. B Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ABSSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
peeges, © evangelis ¢ and educational 4 odd. South and 


West, among the Indians an Boston 
ome, 615 gg on House; Chica sate, 153 La 
Salle Street. Do either of the 


vations my be tg BE 
above offices, or to H. W. Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Second Bt. New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
ry a 7 and Parso e ig Rev. L. H. Cobb. 


Charities Buildi tng, ‘New York; Shey. @ 
Sonppaneiton mal House, Boston, Field Gene 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 

«red students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
coll , twenty academies in the West an 
tr e Christian schools in Utah and 
wilh Treasurer. Offices: G12.and 618 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, I!!. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING hdl - 
Contributions how oll ony. for missionary work. Rev. 

D., Si tary peed Treasurer; 

d Secretary ; Francis J. 

Marsh, New eh Ds Superintendent, Dedigregntionss 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity ere a Its rs Ibject is the estab- 
lishment and su nay Bch of oole in Bo ical and es rn 
Soaseee end Sun oston on™ uburbs. 

Samuel C. — 3 °°. Kelsey, Tr J. Jd. 
Tillinghast, to, Mik 8t., Bostee. 

Soiicanupeans BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications’ for aid 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 

. Rev. N. H. wrmmticsey, 

New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, v. S. B. Forbes, 
ford, Ct. Form os ¢t: I bequeath to the a Trus- 
tees of the National +g of 7 Conaregatiousl 
Churches of the United pede oovorat 
ve of mnecticut) 


est), 

inisterial Relief, Ay provided in the resolutions of the 
National one of the Co Congregational Uhurches of the 
United Sta‘ 

THE ae Oa BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
aon, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit m 616 Cong in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 616 © ee House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
, Sec 


=e Loran smawan's FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
jhapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
ors 


ail 
study, 3 P.M. Sun services, 
every gvening exes it Saturday. | Branch mission, Vine- 


all tional churches — su! Send dona 

ail" Congregational churches Ww, Pond Secretar, t 

oe tort ba a to’ t. 8. +a. Wiekereon, 

ne cain 287 Hanover w0 uests should read: 

Socfety the sumiof 8, to be eine charitable 
jum 0 

and p of said socke gs rer Ale ander 


McKenzie, D. D., President; George Guuld, Treasure: 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events to Come 
TON MINISTERS’ serine, Fiezim Hall, Monday, 


er. v. Prof. G 00 
Moore, D. D., of Andover. Subject, Ministerial’ Meth- 
ods of Study. ‘ - ii ie 

' 1GN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, un 

Fonsi@as of the Woman's Board of i 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. m. 

THE SALVATION ARMY MAY MEETINGS. The annual 
interstate gatherings of the New England Salvation- 
ists will be held in Boston, May 1 to 3, inclusive, fin- 
ishing with a great rally at Tremont Temple, Wednes- 
yy May 3,at 8 P. M., When Uommander Booth-Tucker 
will deliver his new sociological lecture entitled, The 
problem of the Poor and the Farm Colonies ot the 
Salvation Army. Hundreds of Salvationists. Brass 
and string bands. Message from General Booth by 
immense Gramaphone Grand. Admission free. Re- 
served seats 25 and 10 cents. Tickets for sale by any 
Salvation Army officerand at headquarteis, 886 Wash- 
ington Street, entrance on Pine Street. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, national conference, 
annual meeting, Cincinnati, O., May 17-23. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, an- 
nual meeting, Hartford, Ct., May 23-25. 

LAKE GENEVA STUDENT Conrennncy, take Geneva, 
Wis., Tenth annual session, June 16-26. 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT ae gy East North- 
field, fourteenth annual session, June uly 9. 

CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N.Y., July 4- 
Aug. 26. 

y. P. 8. C. E. National Convention, Detroit, Mich., 
July 5-10. 

NaTIONA! 
geles, Cal., July 11-14, , 

New ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL AS8- 
SEMBLY. Annual session, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEETINGS 


BROOKFIELD Qos FERENCE, First Church, North Brook- 
field, May 2, 3. 
NoRFOLK CONFERENCE, N. Abington, May 2, 9.30 A. M, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETINGS 


08 
ag 1, at 10 A. M. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Los An- 























Hollis Association, Nashua, May 2 
Orange od Wells River, Vt., May 2. 
Sullivan “ Newport, May 2. 
Merrimack Concord, May 9. 
Monadnock Keene, May 9 
Grafton Conference, Lyme, May 9. 
Coos % Franconia, May 23 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 

Additions or changes should be sent in at once, 
Indiana, Elkhart, Tuesday, May 9. 
Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 11. 
Ilinois, Kewanee, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Brockton, uesday, Mav 16. 
Michigan, Alpena, uesday, May 16. 
Ohio, Cc bus, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Corning, esday, y 16. 
owa, Atlantic, Wednesday, May 17. 
South Dakota, Aberdeen, Tuesday, May 23. 
Vermont, Barre, Tuesday, June 13. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Wednesday, June 14, 


WHAT TO DO WITH NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS 
BY REV. ISAIAH W. SNEATH 

This question has become a perplexing one 
to many pastors. The local church is under 
as great obligation to her non-resident mem- 
bers as they are to her. She cannot expect 
them to be faithful if she is unfaithful. “We 
promise to watch over you with Christian 
love,” runs the covenant. That promise is 
binding upon the local church in Boston, 
though the members thereof may live in San 
Francisco. To fulfill her obligation, what 
must the local church do? She must make 
special inquiries into their spiritual welfare. 
Simply to record them “absent” or “miss- 
ing” is not sufficient. Letters should be re- 
quired of them at regular intervals. Pastoral 
visits should be made by mail when they can- 
not be made in person. The pastor or clerk 
of the church ought to be informed when a 
family comes into the neighborhood and 
urged to give them a cordial reception, so 
that speedily the members will decide to 
sever their relation and unite with the church 
where they now reside. Once a year each 
church should kindly inquire of non-resi- 
dents whether they desire letters of dismis- 
sal or prefer to remain in their present rela- 
tion. Only by such methods can the church 
fulfill her obligation to the non-resident mem- 
bership and hope to keep it from lapsing. 

President Tucker in his Yale lectures says: 
“Tam not so anxious as many are to see the 
rolls ot an old church kept clean to the exact 
resident membership. A man has a right in 
the church of his father and of his father’s 
father. Spiritual ancestry counts for some- 
thing. The old spiritual homesteads are sa- 
cred. Let us cherish them. Let us keep the 
identity of the best souls with them.” We 
confess to sympathy with this sentiment. 


Nevertheless, in a time when in a membership 
of 625,864 the non-residents number 82,909 sen- 
timent must yield to duty. The church can- 
not afford to let so many professing Chris- 
tians remain in a practically unchurched con- 
dition. Where such a home feeling prevails 
as President Tucker suggests it might be cul- 
tivated by honorary membership in the home 
church, while the actual membership would 
be in the church where the person resides. 
The Church of Christ has sustained severe 
losses because local churches have sacrificed 
duty to sentiment or, more frequently, to a 
numerical selfishness. Will they not assume 
this responsibility to their non-resident mem- 
bers—a responsibility not less than that to 
the heathen in the heart of the Philippines? 





A VENERABLE PALL RIVER IISSIONARY 

Rev. Edwin A. Buck, who has just resigned 
as missionary of Central Church of Fall River, 
Mass., was a classmate of President Dwight, 
who this year resigned the presidency of Yale. 





REV. E. A. BUCK 


They divided honors at graduation fifty years 
ago in June. After several years in pastorates 
in Maine and Rhode Island, Mr. Buck entered 
upon his life work in Fall River, the great 
fruitfulness of which is shown in the action 
of Central Church on the occasion of his resig- 
nation at the recent annual meeting. All 
hearts were melted as the beloved man stood 
before them reading a brief, sweet-toned letter, 
in which he said: ‘“‘I shall be seventy-five in 
May. I find from experience that I can now 
do only a limited amount of work. The mis- 
sion needs as much or more work than has 
been given to it in the past to render it a con- 
tinued success. Your generosity, forbearance 
and the hearty co-operation on your part with 
which I have been sustained during these two- 
and-thirty years have been remarkable. For 
them you have my hearty thanks. My strength 
is not equal to the work which I would do. I, 
therefore, now tender to you my resignation 
as your missionary. So long as I am with you 
it will still be to me a joy to do as I have done 
in the past, all that my health and strength 
will allow, to promote the welfare and progress 
of this dearchurch.”’ Closing with the Aaronic 
benediction, the venerable worker retired from 
the meeting attended by the pastor. The meet- 
ing was in tears when the senior deacon, 
Charles J. Holmes, arose and explained how 
reluctantly the office bearers had prepared a 
course of action in view of this letter commu- 
nicated to them some weeks before. He then 
read the proposal of the church committee. 

Reviewing Mr. Buck’s statement of reasons 
for being relieved, the paper, which was unan- 


imously adopted, read: ‘ Therefore it is Voted, 
That the resignation as missionary be and 
hereby is accepted, with this declaration, that, 
in thus formally relieving him from the heavy 
responsibilities of the office he has so long and 
so successfully filled, we do but make a change 
in form ; that we shall ever cherish the mem- 
ory and example of the faithful service and 
consecration to Christian ideals exhibited for 
an entire generation among us in the minis- 
trations of Rev. Edwin A. Buck. Voted, That 
we desire and intend that his ministry shall 
goon among us as his strength and personal 
welfare shall warrant; but that he shall count 
himself free from obligation to render service 
except in such manner and at such times as 
the strength given him in his age and the 
promptings of his consecrated heart may direct. 
And to so provide it is hereby Voted, That 
Rev. Edwin A. Buck is made missionary emer- 
itus of Central Church with salary.” A trib- 
ute was added reviewing the monumental 
services he has rendered in the parish and city 
at large. ‘‘ His term of service, beginning two 
years (in 1867) before death ended the pastor- 
ate of our lamented Dr. Thurston, has encom- 
passed the pastorates of Rev. Messrs. Michael 
Burnham, Eldridge Mix and W. W. Jubb, and 
has now extended into the present pastorate 
of Rev. William Knight about as far as into 
that of Dr. Thurston.’”’ After a description of 
the transformations produced by the develop- 
ment of a city of a hundred thousand the trib- 
ute closes: “ But the tender spirit and sterling 
fidelity of our beloved missionary have not 
changed save to broaden and deepen the chan- 


/ _nels of his love and devotion.”’ 


One of the enterprises which has called forth 
Mr. Buck’s enthusiasm in the last few years 
has been the Boys’ Club. He is president of 
the trustees of this institution, which enjoys a 
membership of some 2,000 boys and a building 
and outfit costing nearly $100,000. 


THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The practical, if not always the practicable, 
is wont to be uppermost at the meetings of 
the Association of New Jersey. At the thir- 
ty: first annual meeting in Washington last 
week, however, the retiring moderator, Rev. 
F. J. Goodwin, opened the discussions with 
a study in Biblical theology, a scholarly pa- 
per on The Biblical Doctrine of Divine Jas- 
tice. Justice and mercy, he held, are not op- 
posite, but complementary. Again in the 
evening the note of truth, rather than of 
achievement, was struck in the sermon of 
Dr. Wallace Nutting. With the insight of a 
poet and the farsight of a prophet, he showed 
the necessary dominance of the spiritual ina 
high civilization, the inevitable coming reign 
of the pure and the true. But in the sessions 
of the second day the association returned to 
its interest in current problems. Dr. C, C. 
Creegan gave a stirring account of the for- 
ward movement of the American Board, 
which, if its crescent promise is fulfilled, 
will add to every well-to-do church an as- 
sistant pastor far away who shall do its 
work on mission ground. _ 

Dr. William Hayes Ward sketched graph- 
ically the religious situation in Porto Rico, 
and outlined the matured plans of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. These are con- 
cerned chiefly with the planting of three 
greatly needed educational institutions. The 
A. M. A. will not participate in the sectarian 
scramble for church advantage on the island 
which, unhappily, now seems unavoidable. 
The Education Society was represented by its 
new secretary, Rev. C. O. Day, whose salu- 
tatory address made an excellent impression. 

In the paper on the Mediatorial Office of 
the Minister by the retiring secretary, Rev. 
W. F. Cooley, who, like the late moderator, 
has removed to New England, the emphasis 
was still on the practical side, on peace mak- 
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ing between God and man, man and man and 
class and class. Dr. W. A. Rice of Newark, 
after reviewing the failure of attempts at 
organic church union, argued cogently for 
church federation, both national and local, 
the star of which he believed was above the 
horizon. Hopeful beginnings, it appears, 
have already been made in this country in 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities. 
Miss Clara Barton, who came from the thick 
of pressing duties to tell of the work of the 
Red Cross, was received with the Chautauqua 
salute and evident enthusiasm. A new light 
—for laymen—was thrown upon the Indian 
problem by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, late fellow 
of Harvard College and long a resident among 
the red men. She made it evident that in 
the Indian household, as elsewhere, evolution 
rather than revolution is the thing needed. 
The colored women of today found a worthy 
champion in Mrs. Mary C. Terrell, president 
of the National Association of Colored Women. 
A graduate of Oberlin, where she led her 
class in Greek, refined and at times eloquent, 
she was herself evidence of her claim that her 
people have made more remarkable progress 
in the one generation that separates them 
from slavery than any other race ever made 
in a like period. No doubt many were sur- 
prised at her statement that, notwithstanding 
their exceeding temptations, colored women 
already rank higher in morals than the women 
of Austria or Italy. 

The sessions were brought to a close by a 
luminous, suggestive address by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright on the labor problem. He evi- 
dently looked for no complete solution in the 
present world, since he described it as simply 
one of the manifestations of the onward push 
of progressive men, an outcome of the age- 
long disquiet which has been the fountain of 
most of the world’s great achievement. Yet 
he had a good word for many remedies at 
hand or proposed, and above all for the prac- 
tical application of religious principles. The 
reports of the churches showed progress, 
which in some cases was marked. A resolu- 
tion was adopted in opposition to the seating 
of polygamist Roberts in Congress; another 
committing the association on the side of 
Philippine independence was voted down. A 
pleasant feature of the meeting was a friendly 
reception given by the President at the White 
House. Mr. W. H. Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia moderated ‘the association, the first lay- 
man in its history to act in that capacity. 
From the admirable way in which he dis- 
charged his functions it is safe to say he will 
not be the last. WW. Bis 


MINISTERIAL MONOGRAPHS 


Rarely does a document on the subject of 
peace carry more weight than the one pre- 
pared and read before the Berkeley Club by 
Rev. C. R. Brown of Oakland, Cal., and en- 
titled The Outlook for Universal and Perma- 
nent Peace. Popular, even humorous, in style, 
its arguments none the less are based on com- 
mon sense, developed by sonnd reasoning and 
illumined by apt illustration. It appeals alike 
to the superficial and the thoughtful, and few 
readers will escape the conviction that war in 
general is a huge mistake, for reasons eco- 
nomic, scientific, political and humane. Its 
wide reading no doubt would strongly influ- 
ence public opinion. We commend it to all 
interested in the peace movement. 

Thirty-five Years of Congregationalism in 
Colorado is the title and indicates the charac- 
ter of a 27-page pamphlet by Dr. James B. 
Gregg of Denver. Based largely on historical 
papers prepared by Rev. R. T. Cross, it de- 
scribes the beginnings of our denominational 
work in the Centennial State, paying tribute 
to such pioneers as Rev. Messrs. William 
Crawford, who organized the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Central; Norman McLeod of 
Denver ; the Andover Band, comprising Good- 
rich, Thompson and Mellis; Jonathan Ed- 
wards, J. G. Dougherty, Stewart Sheldon, 
J. W. Piekett and others; traces the history 
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of its eighty-seven churches, of which nearly 
a third became extinct; describes the organ- 
ization and growth of Colorado College; and 
closes by indicating weak points in our work 
and suggesting improvements. 


MEMORIALS IN CLINTON 
A series of fine windows has just been 
erected in the First Church, Clinton, Mass. In 
the south transept is the Foster memorial, a 

















group of three gothic windows, the central one 


of which contains the figure of an angel sup- | 


porting a cross with the hand. This window 
is represented herewith. The figure is strik- 
ing on account of the spirituality of the face 
and splendid coloring of the drapery, entirely 
composed of the translucent “drapery glass,” 
the outer robe being crimson. In striking 
yet restful contrast are the feathery opalescent 
tints of the wings thrown into relief by golden 








surrounding treatment, in which a fine gothic 
motif is evident. Gothic panels and pilasters 
support the columns and arched canopy, ang 
are after the best examples of the old era de. 
sign. The side windows of this trio carry ont 
the same pleasing design, substituting for the 
figure treatment a beautiful rendering of gop. 
ventional lilies and palm branches. 

The great window in the north transept 
commemorates the late Hon. A. R. Dakin. 
The group is noticeable alike for its Coloring 
and design. As in the Foster group, the design 
is of an architectural form. In another part 
of the church is the Orr memorial, very beanti. 
ful in color and conception. The dove is rep- 
resented as descending over a crosslike panel, 
with ascension lilies at the base. Another 
window is given by a class of the Sunday 
school, and is bold and effective. The Chinese 
department of the Sunday school is also to 
put in a memorial, which will bear English 
and Chinese inscriptions. 

The entire work is that of Redding, Baird & 
Co. of Boston. 


THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION 


In spite of some untoward conditions, a 
body of brave workers gathered at Nashville 
with Union Church, Fisk University, April 
5, and spent four days in delightful fellow. 
ship. Connected with the association are 
three churches from as many States outside 
Tennessee, and these were all represented, 

The opening sermon was preached by Rey, 
M.S. Jones of Athens, Ala. ‘Topics presented 
were: The Preacher and His Doctrine, by 
Rev. B, A. Imes of Normal, Ala. ; The Impor- 
tance of the Bible in the Education of a Peo. 
ple, by Rev. Y. B. Sims of Little Rock: Lost 
Forces Which Might Be Utilized in Church 
Work, by Rev. J. E. Smith of Chattanooga; 
Sociological Studies for the Minister, by Rey. 
E. M. Cravath, D. D, of Fisk University, A 
forenoon was given to Sunday School Work, 
addresses being made by Mrs. M. F. Bryner 
of Chicago and Rev. G. O. Bachman, general 
secretary of the Tennessee S. 8S. Association. 
It was a most instructive session. 

A Model Christian Endeavor Service, led 
by Miss E. L. Parsons, and a Model Evening 
Service, conducted by Rev. James Bond, were 
presented Thursday night, and on the follow- 
ing day there was discussion of Christian En- 
deavor and night service methods. Much was 
added to the meetings by the presence of See. 
A. N. Hitchcock of the A. B. C. F. M. Fri- 
day night was devoted to popular missionary 
addresses by Secretary Hitchcock of the 
Board, Rey. G. W. Moore of the A. M. A. and 
Rev. J. E. Moorland, international secretary 
of.the Y. M: C. A. A special feature of the 
meeting was the service in memory of the late 
Secretary Strieby. At this service the faculty 
of the university joined the association. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union met in an- 
nual session and on Sunday afternoon held 


its open meeting with good attendance and in- ° 


terest. Papers were read by Miss J. P. 
Moore, on The Fireside School, and by Mrs. 
C. W. Dunn, on Some Glimpses of China’s 
Needs. Letters were read from representa- 
tives of the various benevolent societies, and 
Secretary Hitchcock brought greetings in per- 
son. The president of the union, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore, announced plans for the ensuing year. 
The communion service Sunday night was 
helpful and impressive, and closed the ses 
sions of an unusually profitable annua! meet- 
ing. c. Ww. D. 


NORTH TEXAS ASSOCIATION 
The fourteenth annual meeting of this or- 
ganization was held at Paris, April 4-6. The 
| opening sermon by Rev. F. A. Hatch of Dal- 
| las, the retiring moderator, from Eph. 1: 2 
| 23, was a strong presentation of the unity, 
position and mission of the church. One 
morning was devoted to a conference of the 
pastors. 
A committee was appointed to prepare ® 


rays. Quiet greens and bronzes constitute the | course of study for licentiates and candidates 
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for the ministry. Rev. W. Z. Whiddon’s 
description of the beginnings of the work in 
Van Zandt County and its increase and exten- 
sion into adjoining counties, which grew out 
of the efforts of one lady, was most interest- 
ing. Rev. W. Irving Carroll made a strong, 
clear address on Four Things About the Bible. 
Rev. J. P. Campbell of Palestine preached 
from Luke 9: 20, emphasizing the need of 
spiritual power in the church. Messrs. W. Z. 
Whiddon and V. T. Davis of Martin’s ‘Mills, 
Tex., were licensed for two years, and an im- 
pressive charge was delivered by Rev. Addi- 
gon Blanchard. 

Rey. J. C. Huntington, a missionary of the 
c. §. 8. and P. S., delivered an interesting 
address on the work of his society, illustrated 
py paintings of work done in Minnesota. 
The association passed unanimously a reso- 
lution asking the Sunday School Society for 
a superintendent in this State at once. 

Mrs. S. M. Sloan gave a brief history of her 
experience in Pine Valley, emphasizing the 
great need for Congregationalism as she saw 
it in traveling over the State as Junior C. E. 
superintendent. All the churches in the asso- 
ciation were represented at the meeting, and 
the reports of delegates were encouraging. 

Rev. George P. Hauser of Denison, in an 
impressive address on systematic benevo- 
lences, used a chart and compared the obliga- 
tions resting upon Israel with the privileges 
of the Christian Church. An hour of Bible 
study was led by Rev. Addison Blanchard, in 
which he considered our need of the Holy 
Spirit. Kev. F. A. Hatch presented the work 
of the Education Soeiety, the A. M. A. and the 
American Board and Rev. Luther Rees the 
work and needs of the Home Missionary and 
Building Societies and of the American Board. 

Mrs. Sloan of Dodge read an interesting 
paper on Our Message, calling attention to 
opportunities and responsibilities in the State. 
Mrs. F, lt. Leonard of Cleburne ably presented 
the work of Christian Endeavor. Rev. D. D. 
Durant, Indian Territory, a member of the 
association, sang and prayed in his mother 
tongue and gave an interesting account of his 
conversion and work. He is now laboring 
among his own people in the Territory. 

Dallas was seiected as the place for the semi- 
annual meeting to be held in October and the 
next annual meeting will be held at Cleburne. 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 


The membership of this body is small, 
seven churches constituting Congregational 
Arizona, one of them a Mexican. And a 
smaller attendance than usual was to be ex- 
pected this year with the meeting at Nogales, 
at the extreme southern end of the seven link 
chain. It was held April 8-10. But four 
churches were represented. It is 600 miles 
from Nogales, on the border of Mexico, to 
Holbrocx, the northernmost church in the 
territory. Two delegates rode eighty miles 
in a wagon, and the representative of the 
Jerome Church traveled 410 miles over five 
railroads to reach the meeting. It was a 
good one if not large. 

Encouraging reports were given from nearly 
all the churches. They are getting housed 
rapidly. Jerome has purchased a house of 
worship, and Tempe First has a new brick 
church inclosed, which will be ready for dedi- 
cation in a few weeks. Prescott has just es- 
tablished its pastor in a fine new parsonage, 
and Nogales is on the eve of adding to its 
manse. Holbrook and Tempe Second (Span- 
ish) wil! build during the next few months. 

Something of What the Congregational 
Churches Are Doing was given in four ad- 
dresses as follows: At Home, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Western secretary of the C. C. B. S. 
at San Francisco; Abroad, by Rev. E. D. 
Wyckoff; In Education, by Rev. Daniel 
Kloss; As a Leaven, by Rev. J. H. Heald. 
A session was devoted to the two centers 
of religious life—the home and the charch. 
These were considered in suggestive papers 
on The Church Prayer Meeting, by Rev. L. 
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Reynolds, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
South Mexican Church of Nogales, and Reli- 
gion in the Home, by Mrs. J. H. Heald. Both 
were followed by profitable discussion. 

Different phases of benevolence were taken 
up in addresses on System and Proportion in 
Giving, by Rev. Daniel Kloss; The Spirit 
and Motives of Giving, by Rev. E. D. Wyck- 
off; and Look Out and Not In, by Rev. E. H. 
Ashmun. The ground was taken that sys- 
tem and proportion are important, and the 
right spirit and proper degree of it absolutely 
essential if the Christian Church is to come 
up to the proper standard of giving. The 
Kind of Gospel to Preach, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff; The Bible a Book for Everyday Use, 
by Walter Hill; and The Relation of the Com- 
munity to the Church, by Rev. Mr. Gray of 
the Methodist Church South, were strong ad- 
dresses constituting the Sunday evening serv- 
ice. The sermon was preached by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, whose presence was most welcome. 

E. H. A. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Some novel suggestions being tried in the 
Providence churches. 

Good record of a three-year-old church in 
New Jerséy. 

Good city mission ‘work in Worcester. 

A Bible class of note in Lowell. 

A century record by the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society. 


REVIVALS 


In ROCKLAND, ME., Rev. G. A. Moore has had 
special meetings with the request of the prayers 
and spécial co-operation of his church during 
March to awaken interest in spiritual things. 
There is an evident thoughtfulness as a result and 
some attend meetings for beginners in the Christian 
life held by the pastor. 

GRIFFIN’S MILLS, N. Y., a small church and pas- 
torless for a year, has been greatly revived by a 
visit of the Salvation Army. It is thought there are 
about 30 hopeful conversions.——In WILMINGTON, 
also, an interesting revival has been in progress, 
the pastor being assisted by Rev. Mr. Urban. 

A revival within the church has just occurred 
in ROSEVILLE, ILL. Rev. W. W. Bolt, the pastor, 
assisted by Evangelist W. H. Chandler, held spe- 
cial services which were peculiarly helpful in put- 
ting in good order the working force. 

As a result of 10 days, during which Evangelist 
Gillam has been assisting the pastor, Rev. R. B. 
West of BRIDGEWATER, VT., 55 have expressed a 
desire to enter the Christian life. 

In TACOMA, WN., First Church bas held an extra 
prayer meeting every week since the fortnight of 
meetings the first of the year. Ten days before 
Easter the nightly meetings were resumed, culmi- 
nating in powerful union meetings with Evangelist 
Crittenden. Rev. W. H. Scudder is pastor. 

During the past two weeks a series of union evan- 
gelistic services have been held in FRANCONIA: 
N. H., under the lead of Rev. Ralpb Giilam, assisted 
by O. W. Crowell, singer. 

The church in MACON, GA., has been helped by a 
week’s evangelistic services, and as a result there 
have been a number of accessions. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
(For news see page 622.) 
Andover 
William J. Long, Ph. D., has been supplying this 
month in Connecticut—for two Sundays at the 
Park Church and the Second Congregational, Hart- 
ford._—Messrs. Stoneman and Quell of the Middle 
Class have acted as instructors of some of the 
Greek classes in Phillips Academy in the ab 
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addresses of the year.——The last Carew lecture 
this year was given last week by Prof. R. W. Wen- 
ley of the University of Michigan on Roman Moral- 
ity in the First Century. 
Yale 
(For other news see pages 601, 603.) 


The annual catalogue, just issued, contains sev- 
eral important changes. Additions to the list of 
instructors are: Dr. W. J. Moulton, '94, as instructor 
in Biblical literature in connection with his duties 
as instructor in the university, and Dr. F. K. San- 
ders, professor of Biblical literature in the univer- 
sity, as instructor in Biblical history in the Divinity 
School. The special lecturers for the year will be: 
Rev. John Brown, D. D., of Bedford, Eng., in 
the Lyman Beecher course; Prof. W. N. Clarke, 
D. D., of Colgate University om The Historical 
Spirit in Theology; and Rev. W. V. Kelley, D. D. 
——At the Philosophical Club last week Prof. W. A. 
Brown of Union Seminary spoke on Some Thoughts 
on the Relation between Philosophy and Theology. 
——The Senior address was by Warren Morse on 
The Minister Dealing with the Individual.—The 
seminary Y. M.C. A. has elected J. B. Lyman presi- 
dent. —-At the Commencement exercises May 17 
the address to the Graduating Class will be by Dr. 
J. H. Twi:hell of Hartford.——tIn addition to the 
class speakers announced in a recent issue E. M. 
Day should be mentioned. 


Oberlin 


Mr. Dickson, a special student, has received his 
appointment from the Board to work in Ceylon.—— 
Professor King delivered three lectures on The 
Atonement at an association in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
this week.——Mr. Olmsted is called to West Madi- 
son Avenue Disciple Church of Cleveland. 

Chicago 

Rev. Thomas McClelland, president of Pacific 
University, visited the seminary April 13.——Dr. 
Merrill of Leavitt Street Church delivered his third 
lecture on Public Prayer April 18.——Professor G 1- 
bert will deliver a course of lectures at the Summer 
School of Theology in Topeka, Kan., on The Teach- 
ings of Jesus.——Professor Zeublin of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has delivered a lecture on Municipal 
Socialism in European Cities at Chicago Commons. 


CONPERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—Suffolk South Conference met with Trin- 
ity Church, Neponset, April 20, with good attend- 
ance. The topics were The Layman’s and the Min- 
ister’s Responsibility for the Success of Religious 
Work, The Sunday School as an Evangelistic 
Agency. A general discussian was also a feature. 


Hampshire East Conference met in Amherst at 
First Church. Topics were: The Missionary Prob- 
lem of Increasing Opportunities and Decreasing 
Resources, The Country Church and Changing S8o- 
cial Conditions, Revival of Calvinism. 


CLUBS 


MAss.—The Lowell Club met with First Chureh, 
April 10, about 160 members being present. The 
address was by Dr. Willard Scott of Worcester on 
Henry Drummond. The work among the Lowe! 
Portuguese was described by the mission worker, 
Mr. J. F. Durao, who has just received a call to 
Hawaii to have the oversight of the Portuguese 
mission work. The musical element has been a 
marked feature of the club during Mr. Bartlett’s 
presidency and on this night an interesting “ song- 
talk’’ on Children and the Oratorio was given by 
Mrs. K. Prescott Crafts of Boston. 

The Worcester Club met April 17. President 
Booker T. Washington was expected but had been 
obliged to cancel the engagement and Professor 
Ryder of Andover Seminary gave an address on 
Destiny and Duty. 

R. I.—The Club of Providence and vicinity met 
April 10 with nearly 200 in attendance. Dr. Wal- 
lace Nutting presided, Dr. Ward of the New York 





of Professor Terrill.——Mr. G. A. Andrews of the 
Graduating Class has received a call to the West 
Parish Church.—Dr. Faunce of New York has 
been one of the recent speakers before the Society 
of Missionary Inquiry.——Mrs. J. W. Andrews was 
last week heard in Andover on the child widows of 
India, her subject being, India as I Saw It During 
a@ Seven Months’ Visit, with an account of Pundita 
Ramabai’s work there.——Other lecturers have 
been Mr. Ralph Hoffman of the Audobon Society 
and William Blakie. 
Hartford 

Rev. Harold Pattison addressed the Conference 
Club last week on Crime and Criminology.— Rev. 
J. H. Pettee of Japan, speaking on America and 
Japan, gave last week one of the best missionary 


Independent spoke upon his tour in Porto Rico, 
and Hon. George Littlefield of Providence upon 
What [3 an American? 


N. Y¥.—The club of Central New York held its 
annual meeting at Plymouth Church, Syracuse. The 
attendance was the largest for many years, many 
pastors from a distance being present. A new con- 
stitution was adopted and Dr. W. E. Griffis of 
Ithaca was re-elected president. The intellectual 
repast consisted of a Holland evening, Dr. Griffis 
giving a vivid description of the coronation’ 
of the young queen Wilhelmina, Prof. KE, W. 
Miller of Auburn Seminary followed with an 
address on Expansion versus Intention, and Rev. 
P. H. Cole of the Dutch Reformed Church on The 
American Domine. The evening w9s most success- 
ful. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston and other Massachusetts news see pages 
613, 621.) 


ANDOVER.—South. A Boys’ Brigade bas been 
organized, in which 29 members are now enrolled. 
—- Free. The Boys’ Brigade has presented a flag 
to the A. M. A. school at Big Creek Gap, Tenn. 

SALEM.—Alter nearly eight years’ residence in 
Salem and vicinity Rev. W. P. Landers of The Con- 
gregationalist has removed to Winter Hill, Somer- 
ville. Besides a pastorate in Middleton he has 
been closely identified with young people’s work 
and local religious journalism. Last week a recep- 
tion was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Landers by the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. of Tabernacle Church. 


LOWELL.—Eliot, which owes its name to its loca- 
tion on the site of the old log meeting house in 
which the first American missionary, John Eliot, 
once preached to the Indians, has just had a large 
water color picture of this log meeting house hung 
in the vestry.—— First Trinitarian. The 13th an- 
niversary of the pastor’s Bible class was happily 
observed by a banquet to which members of the 
class brought friends. Addresses by neighboring 
pastors and representatives of politica) life were 
given. The present membership of the classis 215, 
a larger number than the membership of the aver- 
age Sunday school. The church has recently re- 
ceived a gift of $500 towards its build’ng fund, 
which will be applied to payment on the mortgage. 


HARwIcH.—Rev. G. Y. Washburn closed his 
labors here on a recent Sunday, baptizing five 
adults. The church passed strong resolutions of 
appreciation of the work of the last two years and 
commending Mr. and Mrs. Washburn to the 
churches. The pastor and his wife have gone for a 
rest to Everett, Mass., where for seven years after 
1882 Mr. Washburn was pastor. The incorpora- 
tion of the Harwich church has been accomplished 
and the religious forces have much more than 
doubled during this pastorate. 


FALL RIVER.—French. The prospect is full of 
promise since the recent repairs on the church 
and a manifestation of devotion kindled among the 
members by the effort. A much more extensive 
outlay of money is planned for this people by the 
First and Central Churches. The former already 
has $1,000 for it.——Central. At the recent annual 
meeting a printed combination ballot was used so 
that with entire freedom for individual choice 28 
offices were filled in only 10 minutes. Reports 
showed a vigorous and exceedingly diversified 
church life and activity. The utmost unanimity 
was manifested. The Troy Manufactory Corpora- 
tion of Fall River, which has given free of cost for 
over 30 years the use of the lot on which the Cen- 
tral Mission Building stands, in view of the age 
and consequent retirement of the missionary, Rev. 
E. A. Buck, has sold the lot, and the church has 
sold its building, it being impracticable to move it 
and continue in that greatly changed region of the 
city. Central Ohurch does not contemplate any re- 
trenchment in its extension work in the city, one 
feature in its future policy being set forth in the 
vote at the annual meeting recommending to the 
membership the active support of the two newer 
Congregational churches by gifts of money and by 
co-operation. 


MIDDLEBORO.—Central has just closed another 
prosperous year; 295 responded to the roll-call out 
of a membership of 361. All debts are paid. Six- 
teen have been added to the membership during the 
year, making 128 during the present pastorate of 
Rev. R. G. Woodbridge. 


MIDDLEFIELD.—The senior secretary of the 
American Board, Dr. Judson Smith, visited here in 
his native town briefly last week. The farm on 
which he lived the first 20 years of his life was 
bought by his grandfather when it was a forest. It 
still remains in possession of the family. 

WORCESTER.— City Missionary Society. The 
four sewing schools at Hope, Immanuel, Covenant 
and Belmont churches under the supervision of the 
society have just closed their work. Seven hun- 
dred ehildren have been in attendance, represent- 
ing 11 nationalities. By this work the visitors 
have been brought into touch with about 500 fam- 
ilies which were in no way reached by the churches. 
Through these families and the children the visit- 
ors have been introduced to many other families, 
particularly a number of Syrians. In connection 
with the schools the Woman’s Club has provided 
speakers on practical home topics for a mother’s 
meeting each month. The expenss of the schools 
has been about $65, which has been contributed by 
the larger churches. About 60 volunteer teachers 
from the larger churches have assisted. The rell- 
gious instruction, such as committing Scripture 
verses, Psalms and Christian hymns, has made the 
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sessions equivalent to a Bible school.——Central. 
The annual reports show that additions to member- 
ship during the year numbered 14, making the 
present membership 431. Total receipts for be- 
nevolent objects were $5,235. A gratifying feature 
of the additions on confession during the past two 
years has been the proportion that have come from 
the Sunday school and young people’s society. 
Leave of absence was granted the senior pastor, 
Dr. Daniel Merriman, until autumn and he will 
spend the summer in Europe. 


WEBSTER.—First recently adopted resolutions 
regarding the closing of Rev. H. A. Blake’s pastor- 
ate expressing regret at the sundering of ties and 
the departure of the beloved pastor and his wife 
from the community. The loss of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake will be deeply felt. 

WESTFIELD.—First. Easter Sunday was the 20th 
anniversary of Rev. J. H. Lockwood as pastor. 
The following Sunday he preached an appropriate 
sermon, reviewing the progress of both town and 
ehurch. During the 220 years since the church was 
organized only three of the nine pastors have held 
their pastorates less than 20 years. Over 500 
members have been received into the church under 
Mr. Lockwood. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Olivet. The Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary of Tokio, Japan, spoke here recently.—— South. 
A Bible class under the lead of the pastor, Dr. 
Moxom, has been studying for the past six months 
the period from 537 B. C. to 70 A. D., with the gen- 
eral subject, Religious, Social and Ethical Antece- 
dents of Christianity.——First. The pastor, Rev. 
F. L. Goodspeed, pts the invitation to deliver 
the memorial address at Holyoke this year.—A 
memorial service was held April 16 in honor of the 
Springfield boys who died during the late war, and 
impressive remarks were made by Rev. Messrs. 





~ Goodspeed and Moxom. 


NorTH ADAMS.—Offers of the free use of their 
houses of worship during the time of inconvenience 
to the Congregationalists, owing to the fire, have 
come from the Methodists, Universalists and Epis- 
copalians. 

The South Williamstown church for financial 
reasons has decided to unite with the Baptist 
church for a time and engage a student of Williams 
College.——In Lenox preparations have been made 
for an addition to the church building.——At Second 
Church, Greenfield, the final lecture in the men’s 
fellowship club was given by Rev. A. E. Winship of 
Boston, on Heredity and Environment.—The Lee 
Sunday school rejoices in the gift of a new piano. 
— In Barre the annual parish meeting showed a 
surplus in the treasury.——Chester is reported prac- 
tically free of debt.——First Church, Pittsfield, re- 
ports enough pledges to cover its parish debt. 

; Maine 


PORTLAND.— Williston. A fine window was re- 
cently unveiled over the pulpit containing a copy 
of Hoffman’s great picture, Christ Among the Doc- 
tors. The pastor, Dr. Smith Baker, preached upon 
the lessons from the picture and its appropriate- 
ness to this church as source of the greatest Chris- 
tian work for the young of modern times.——The 
Yale Mission Band has been in Portland.— Second. 
Rev. R. T. Hack resumed work March 26, after be- 
ing seriously ill five weeks. He plans a summer 
trip across the ocean with his son. 

BAaNGOR.—Hammond Street. Rev. H. L. Griffin 
and his wife sailed April 12 for travel and study in 
Germany. On the Friday evening previous a social 


. was held as a farewell reception. On a recent Sun- 


day evening the congregation listened to the pas- 
tor’s plans for the summer and fall and also what 
he hoped to do in church work upon his return. 
A portrait of Rev. John Maltby, the first pastor of 
this church, from 1834-60, was recently hung in the 
vestry. 

FARMINGTON.—A,. H. Abbott, Esq., for many 
years associated with Little Blue School here, died 
April 16 at the age of 76. About a year ago he re- 
signed active management of the school to his son. 
He was a prominent and active member of Old 
South Church aad will be much missed in its circles. 


BoOTHBAY HARBOR.—A special service is held 
once a week for those who have started in the 
Christian life during the recent special meetings 
which awakened so much interest. The church at 
a recent successful fair raised $100. 

VINALHAVEN.—Union. The parish has voted to 
raise $2,500 to rebuild the church, recently burned, 
on which there was an insurance of $3,300. 

DENMARK.—The parsonage debt is practically 
raised. A library of more than 150 volumes, be- 
sides magazines, is nearly ready for use. 

At Lovell Center the children of Sargent Stearns, 
a former resident of this place, have placed a me- 
morial window in the church.——In South Portland 
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Rev. E. H. Newcomb and wife were welcomed with 
a pleasant reception.——There is a movement in 
Biddeford to secure the Pavilion Church property 
for the Reading Room Association. 


New Hampshire 

NortTH Conway.—The ministry of the new pas- 
tor, Rev. P. H. Cressey, has opened favorably, ang 
he has entered upon his work with good spirit, 
The friends who hitherto have helped build the 
church and gave the organ, in appreciation of his 
work and to aid the cause, have offered to give 
$400 towards raising the debt, which, with out. 
standing hills, amounted to over $800 April 1, pro- 
vided the society could raise the balance by Oct, 1 
and keep the running expenses up as well. The 
offer was gratefully accepted, and the pastor in g 
few days secured pledges to cover the debt. 

LEBANON.—The present condition of the churep 
in every department is most gratifying. It has one 
of the largest C. E. Societies in the State, including 
Jun‘or and Intermediate as well as Senior, ang 
each is actuated by a spirit highly commendabdie, 
Rev. E. T. Farrill is pastor. 


BARRINGTON.—At the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety several new members joined the parish, most 
of whom were young men. The church and the 
grange work together harmoniously in this town 
with mutual benefit. 


GREENVILLE has been called to mourn the loss 
by death of Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler, wife of deacon 
Isaiah Wheeler, at the age of 75. She was noted 
for her strength of character, sweetness of disposi- 
tion, Christian spirit and worth. 


GREENFIELD.—A reading club is at present en- 
joying Travels in Three Countries, by Dr. Buckley, 
The Endeavorers have good meetings, and show 
life in their work. 

ConcorD.—South has recently voted, with great 
unanimity, to adopt individual communion cups, 
It is expected they will be ready for use at the May 
communion. 

Rev. W. G. Poor preached his farewell sermon 
last week, somewhat earlier than was expected.— 
Salisbury has suffered irreparable loss in the death 
of Mrs. I. N. Sawyer, an old-time, active and conse- 
crated member.—Dunbarton is sorely bereaved 
by the recent death of Mr. W. B. Burnham, one of 
its oldest and most valuable members, at the age of 
78.——Somersworth has lost a worthy member in 
the death of Mr. W. W, Nason, aged 81. He was 
for many years chorister. 


Vermont 


BELLOWS FALLS.—The first year of the pastor- 
ate of Rev. J. H. Reid has just closed. During that 
time 52 persons have been received into the church. 
In the beginning of the winter a Young Men’s Club 
was organized to do as far as possible the work of 
aY.M.C.A. It has met with success. The club, 
besides increasing the attendance of men at the 
Sunday evening service, has provided a course of 
lectures and held bi-monthly debates, also socia, 
gatherings for young men. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT.— Union, Rev. Byron Gunner, pastor, 
has just enjoyed a notable revival in all its inter- 
ests. For many years there has been a det on th? 
church, which, with other unfortunate features, 
had depressed its spirit and activities. Mr. Gun- 
ner and his wife came to the pastorate a year ago, 
both well educated in the A. M. A. institutions of 
the South. They won the regard of the colored 
people of Newport at once. Three months ago Mr. 
Gunner formed a group of singers to visit neighbor- 
ing churches and sing the songs of their race, thus 
raising at least enough money to provide for the 
interest on the mortgage. Three weeks ago he 
began holding special services. Soon Rey. W. 4. 
Bureh of Philadelphia was called to aid, and 30 
conversions followed, 25 ef whom, all adults, were 
received into the church at a special communion 
service of deep solemnity on the Sunday evening 
after Easter. Of Mrs. Gunner’s class of 12 young 
women, all but one were among those received; 
also the son of Rev. Mr. Van Horn, pastor here for 
28 years, was received. Contributions taken Ip the 
services bave doubled and alienations of long stand- 
ing have been forgotten. 

PROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. Congregational sing- 
ing without a quartet but with the leadership of @ 
precentor has been put into operation.— Central. 
A second service at 4.30 P. M. atttacts a much 
larger attendance than the usual evening service. 
—Elm«ood Temple. A men’s chorus on Sunday 
evening is an interesting feature, supplementing the 
20-minute address by the pastor. Three topics 
found in the book of Amos have been profitable 
themes: The Inhumanity of War, of Luxury, and of 
Trade.—Pilgrim. The pastos’s use of the stere- 
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opticon never fails to bring a large congregation to 
hear an impressive gospel address. 


Connecticut 


RoCKVILLE.—Union heard encouraging reports 
at the annual meeting of the ecclesiastical society. 
The total expenditures were $4,446, and the 
ebureh debt was reduced by $725 to $4,068. A 
eommunication was received from the pastor, 
Rev. C. E. MoKinley, suggesting that an effort be 
made to pay off this debt. The report of the Max- 
well Free Reading-room, located in the basement 
of the church, shows that the $10 000 endowment 
is well invested. And after paying the librarian’s 
salary and $150 for literature the past year a small 
balance remains. 

New FAIRFIELD’s parsonage was recently 
burned while the pastor was at ehurch. Mr. Berck- 
mann lost his library, some of it in manuscript 
which it will be hard to replace, also household 
furniture and a sum of money. There was a small 
insurance on the effects but the society had none 
on the building. 

WINSTED.—Second, The new building is nearing 
completion and will be modern in every particular. 
The decorations will be especially fine and will be 
paid for by one member of the congregatien. The 
chancel windows in memory of the founders of the 
church will be very handsome. They will represent 
Da Vinci's Last Supper. 

New MILFORD.—The town churches hold one 
union service each month on Sunday evenings in 
behalf of the Y.M.C. A. The second occurred in 
the Congregational church, The Congregationalist’s 
service, The Days of Thy Youth, being used. The 
pastor, Rey. F. A. Johneon, preached. 

WILLIMANTIC is making an effort to pay off the 
floating indebtedness of $600. Quite an amount 
has already been raised. The pastor, Rev. E. A. 
George, has volunteered a reduction of §200 on his 
salary, which was accepted. 

New HAVEN.—United. The Men’s Club closed 
its successful series of Sunday evening services 
April 16, with an address by General Joseph Haw- 
ley, U. S. senator, on Our Country and Our New 
Peoples. 

WATERBURY.—Second. When the church en- 
tered its new edifice the debt amounted to $60,000. 
By a systematic effort last year $10,000 were raised. 
That sum is now reduced to $40,000. 


State Missionary H. W. Pope has isqued an ap- 
pea] for the establishment of a $100,000 centennial 
fund for the Connecticut Missionary Society, the 
oldest society of its kind in the country. It was 
organized June 19, 1798, and during the past cen- 
tury the Congregational churches of Connecticut 
have contributed nearly $4,000,000 for home mis- 
sions, 87 per cent. of which has been expended out- 
side the State. The death of the older well-to-do 
patrons of the society has caused a decrease in its 
income, and this new plan is suggested to help 
make up for the growing deficit. 


The Asylum Hill Church, Hartford, has just had 
its 30th organ recital.——The church and parsonage 
at Middlebury have been painted. Wapping is 
soliciting subscriptions to pay off its floating debt 
of $580 —-East Woodstock has received an addi- 
tion of $400 to its permanent fund from Mrs. Susie 
M. Williams as a. memorial to her parents, Deacon 
and Mrs. N, E. Morse.—Putnam’s receipts last 
year were $2,713 and the expenditures $2,647.— 
Salem has begun renovating its meeting house on 
the interior. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
For New York city news see page 6v2.) 

BROOKLYN.—Beecher Memorial. Rev. D. Butler 
Pratt, pastor, is doing an increasingly large work. 
It is estimated that nearly 1,000 different persons 
attend the services during the week, and the church 
is kept open every evening, with the exception of 
two, in a month. The Sunday school is large, the 
Congres: «tions full and increasing, the membership 
active and self-sacrificing. —Pennsylvania Avenue. 
About 15 persons have been added to the member- 
ship in :wo months, nine on a recent Sunday. A 
new choir and other features show a widening in- 
terest. Rev. G. H. Smith is pastor. 

BING 1/AMTON.—First. Before the call which the 
pastor, Rev, W. B. Thorp, has just accepted a 
largely attended meeting of this church addressed 
to him « communication speaking in strong terms 
Of the success of the pastorate and the prosperous 
and united condition of the church, and expressing 
the hope that he would remain at an increased 
Salary. He came here from Yale Divinity School 
Seven and a half years ago. 

MILLVILLE.—Rev.. J. D. Robertson of Buffalo, 
‘Who has been supplying this church and doing much 
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to gather its scattered members, moved on the field 
the first of the month. The church was wrecked 
two years ago by the hasty engagement of a tramp 
minister. 

Morra.—Rev. R. E. Andrews, late of Bangor, be- 
gan work on this field the first of January. For 
several years the church had had no pastor nor 
regular services. There has been a continued in- 
crease in the congregations lately. 

Seneca Falls has recently purchased a parson- 
age.——Bristol has newly carpeted its church and 
will soon paper.——In First Church, Buffalo, the 
women’s societies have been made departments of 
a central organization called the Women’s Guild. 
—Henrietta is spending $600 on church repairs 
with the motto, “Pay as you go.”——On Easter 
Sunday by a free will offering at Wellsville a debt 
of $150 was paid, with a substantial balance. 


New Jersey 
(For other news see page 613.) 


ASBURY PARK in its history and growth shows 
the adaptability of Congregationalism to a cosmo- 
politan people. Not yet three years old, the 
chureh is in the forefront of influence in a city 
full of churches, and is with but one exception the 
strongest. Since organization, with 145 members, 
100 have been added. Rev. H. T. Widdemer was 
installed in 1897. The church has a large Sunday 
school and C. E. Society. A “parish guild” of 150 
members operates every department of work, and 
scores of men and women have been converted. 
The congregations are the largest in‘ the city, and 
the church is a.center of interest. During the past 
12 months a thoroughly equipped house has been 
erected, which, with the land, cost $27,000. Of 
this sum $22,000 has been provided, leaving a 
floating debt. The building is admitted to be the 
most beautiful and commodious in the city. Its 
stained glass windows surpass any outside the 
larger cities. There is a fine organ, and the choir 
is one of remarkable power and excellence. This 
has been accomplished by the people themselves, 
with some help from the summer residents. A 
unique feature is an immersion pool under the pul- 
pit platform, which is used at nearly every recep- 
tion of members, and members have been received 
at every communion since organization. 


GLEX RipGE.—The resignation of Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin was approved by council April 13. He 
has been pastor since its organization, 11 years ago, 

here from Union Seminary. He found a 
church of 43 members with no house of worship. 
He leaves 161 members with a beautiful stone 
building and all the societies in full and vigorous 
operation. The benevolences have been brought 
up from nothing to almost the front rank in the 
conference. In the community Mr. Goodwin has 
been prominent, believing that a minister’s duty is 
not alone in the pastorate. He goes to Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR.—Contracts have been placed 
for the erection of a $40,000 edifice, to be built at 
once. During the year 27 additions have been re- 
ceived. Individual communion cups were intro- 
duced last year, with satisfaction. A pastor’s class 
meets for six weeks prior to the May communion 
to prepare for church membership. Fortnightly 
study meetings are also held for young people. 
Rev. H. 8. Bliss is pastor. 

NuTLEY has just completed an encouraging year. 
The membership steadily increases and spiritual 
life deepens. A men’s club is responsible for the 
evening service under the direction of the pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Fairley. 

MORRISTOWN.— With the coming of the new pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Kershaw, the church has entered 
upon new activity, and looks forward hopefully to a 
bright future. 

THE SOUTH 
Maryland 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Ann- 
apolis celebrated on April 13 the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of that city and of the act of 
religious toleration. The services were held in the 
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State Capitol and Mr. J, Wirt Randall, president of 
the Maryland State Senate, made the interesting 
statement that “Annapolis is the only colonial 
town, south of New England, which is distinctively 
of Puritan origin; the settlers called their town 
originally Providence, and later the name was 
changed to Annapolis. The Puritans who settled 
here,” said Mr. Randall, “ carried out their original 
intention of seeking a milder climate and so they 
separated from the main body of their brethren 
who settled at Plymouth, Mass.” The act of reli- 
gious toleration passed on April 13, 1635, was for 
the purpose of giving these Puritans “assurance 
that they and their friends would not be disturbed 
in their religious professions in their new home.” 
This bit of early history indicates some of the in- 
fluences of Puritanism outside of New England. 


Tennessee 
(For news see page 614.) 
Texas 
(For news see page 614.) 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI.—Columbia has organized a brother- 
hood.—— Walnut Hills. April 12 the Women’s 
Missionary Society held its annual thank offering 
meeting, and the amount received was larger than 
for some time. A unique service was held April 16. 
lt was called “ Boys’ Brigade night.” The minis- 
ter spoke on Behind Prison Bars. The Boys’ Bri- 
gade chorus of 25 boys sang.——The local Congrega- 
tional Union has elected Rev. A. A. Andridge, for- 
merly pastor of the Columbia Church, as president. 
It is the purpose of this union to keep in touch 
with the Congregational headquarters in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis and other 
centers.——The Charles Wesley Brotherhood cele- 
brated its third anniversary, April 13, by enter- 
taining representatives of six or eight other broth- 
erhoods. 

Ilinois 
(For Chicago news see page 600.) 
Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Dr. and Mrs. N. A. Hyde gave a 
delightful dinner to the Congregational ministers of 
the city and their wives April 18.—Mayj/lower. 
A subscription for the erection of the main audito- 
rium is in progress.——Covenant. This active new 
enterprise is occupying its recently constructed 
chapel. Disagreeable quarters in a storeroom at 
high rent caused the move before the chapel was 
fully finished. The ladies cleared $130 at their 
Easter sale. Rev. John Mason, the pastor, finds a 
large field and open door for usefulness in con- 
nection with the enterprise. 

PorTER.—The resignation of Rey. Thomas Smith 
to accept his call to Union Church, Indianapolis, 
occasioned much regret. Only the fact that better 
advantages would be enjoyed by his growing fam- 
ily made consent possible. Porter Church and 
Furnessville, as an out-station, have prospered un- 
der the expiring pastorate. Finances have im- 
proved and benevolences increased. Mr. Smith 
begins in his new fleld May 14. 

SHIPSHEWANA is gratified at the acceptance of 
Rev. Richard Smith of its pastorate. It is a con- 
siderable village and there has never been a resi- 
dent pastor. Citizens combine with the church now 
to enlarge the subscription so that a pastor can be 
on the field. 

ANDREWS.—Rev. W. F. Harding of Orland is as. 
sisting Rev. W. A. Betts in a series of meetings in- 
tended to rally the people and interest new comers - 


Michigan 

Union OCity.—Thomas Buel, Esq., a charter 
member, on his 84th birthday surprised the church 
by presenting a check for $1,000 toward the pur” 
chase of a parsonage. The C. E. Society has added 
recently about 30 new members and purchased a 
new $225 piano for the use of the church. 

Ovip.—The work prospers under Dr. Martin’s 
care and congregations and Sunday school have 
nearly outgrown the present building. The talk of 
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a new edifice is already supported by subscriptions 
of $2,000. Nine persons were added on confession 
at the last communion. 

SoutH LAKE LinpEN.—Rev. Henry Harris has 
reason for encouragement since 18 new members 
have been received and $1,400 raised toward ex- 
tensive additions to the building. A new basement 
will be a feature. 

MUSKEGON has just enthusiastically celebrated 
its 40th anniversary. Mrs. 8S. R. Sanford, a charter 
member, read a paper on the history of the church 
and its relation to the city. 

GAYLORD.—Rey. T. C. Wood is meeting with 
great success in his work. The church was never 
so strong as now. Electric lights have just been 
added at the cost of $100. 

TRAVERSE CiTy.—At the last communion 18 
persons united with the church. The Bridge Build- 
ers, a young ladies’ missionary society, has pledged 
this year again $100 for missions. 

DETROIT.—Brewster. Rev. T. D. Bacon com- 
menced his pastoral duties by preaching on the 
morning of April 16. Good congregations greeted 
him, 

GRAND RAPIDS.—The pastors gave a farewell 
dinner on his birthday, April 21, to Rev. J. T. 
Husted, who goes to Wyandotte. 

Of 13 recent accessions at Algansee 10 were 
young persons. 

Wisconsin 

R10 AND WYOcENA.—Rev. G. H. Marsh has been 
warmly welcomed by large congregations on his 
return from a tour through Europe and the East. 
A spirit of hopefulness prevails, and both churches 
are free from debt and in better condition finan- 
cially than at any previous time. 

VrIROQUA’sS annual meeting was held April 17. 
Reports showed a prosperous condition along all 
lines. There were 32 additions during the year. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society had a prosperous year, 
raising about $500. 

First Church, Beloit, had a grand organ concert 
at the opening of its new organ. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Louis.—Compton Hill.was rejoiced on April 
9 by the raising of $2,129, of which $1,879 is to ap- 
ply on the mortgage and $250 on the floating debt. 
This means a new note of hope for the church, 
which has been carrying a heavy burden. Dr. 
D. M. Fisk, the pastor, spent part of the week at 
Springfield, where he gave two lectures at Drury 
College.——Redeemer is happy in its. new pastor, 
Rev. F. E. Hall, who comes from Texas, and the 
future seems promising.——Hope has voted to as- 
sume self-support and is planning for larger work 
under Rey. A. L. Shear. The Sunday school espe- 
cially is over-taxing the present quarters and con- 
gregations are steadily increasing.——Fountain 
Park has called a council for April 21 to install 
Rev. J. C. Cromer as pastor. This church is grow- 
ing in power and numbers.—Pilgrim finds the 
change from a noon to a morning school advanta- 
geous. This is an experiment lately introduced. 
— Old Orchard is raising funds to secure a per- 
manent pastor. Success is assured._— At the Min- 
isters’ Meeting Rev. William Johnson ‘read a paper 
reviewing Sayce’s Early History of the Hebrews, a 
vigorous discussion following. 


lowa 

SHELDON.—Rev. J. M. Cumings closed a six years’ 
pastorate Easter Sunday. There were seven addi- 
tions to membership, five on confession, making 
& total of 34 who have come in as the result of spe- 
cial meetings held in February under the leadership 
‘of Evangelist C. C. Smith. During the entire pas- 
torate there have been 174 accessions, 129 on con- 
fession. The benevolences have increased from 
about $150 to over $400 per year. The church is 
thoroughly united and well organized. 

DANVILLE.—Easter morning there were 10 addi- 
tions to church membership—all but one on confes- 
sion. That day began the fourth year of the pas- 
torate of Rev. C. R. Shatto. 

KEOSAUQUA.—There were 17 accessions Easter 
Sunday—all but one by confession. These all came 
in through the regular channels of church activity. 


Tlinnesota 
(For Minneapolis Broadside see page 604.) 


ST. PAUL.—St. Anthony Park dedicated its new 
house of worship April 16. It is one of the best 
erected in the State of late years and in ‘size and 
finish proves satisfactory to the people of this large 
suburb. President Northrup preached the sermon. 
The pastor, Rey. E. 8. Pressey, and others took 


part. 


1HE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Kansas 

The statistics of the Congregational churches of 
the State for 1898 give 178 churches, 131 ministers, 
13,189 members, 1,241 accessions, 1,204 removals, 
15,485 in Sunday schools, 4,085 members in young 
people’s societies, benevolences $14,959, home ex- 
penses $90,376. 

North Dakota 

WAHPETON has sold its house of worship, which 
is too small, and is planning to build a better one 
the coming season. The new structure will have 
modern improvements and is to cost about $7,000. 


COOPERSTOWN.—Since the coming of Rev. E. 8. 
Shaw, four years ago, 60 persons have united, 36 
on confession. There were 17 members at the 
beginning of the pastorate, and 17 have been dis- 
missed by letter. Three have been loaned to or- 
ganize two new churches at out-stations, which 
have a combined membership of 44, of whom 34 
joined on confession. Of the $5,687 raised on the 
field $471 have been given to benevolences. The 
first year the church received $300 from the C. H. 
M.S. An effort is being made to reach self-support 
during this fifth year, which opens auspiciously. 


Arizona 
For news see page 615.) 


For Weekly Register see page 619. 





Biographical 
REV. THOMAS 8S. BURNELL 


Death, which came at Northampton, Mass., April 
16 to this honored former missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, was a welcome release to one who, 
since 1883, his final return to the United States, 
has been the victim of a beclouded reason. Born 
in Chesterfield, Mass., Feb. 3, 1823, he sailed from 
Boston Oct. 10, 1848, and for the next seven years 
rendered valuable service in connection with the 
work of the Board in Ceylon. In September, 1855, 
he was transferred to the Madura Mission, where 
he was ordained in 1856, having gone out as a busi- 
ness man. A man of zeal and genial and lovable 
traits he served his Master well. He was a brother 
of the well-known evangelist, Kingsley A. Burnell, 
of Aurora, Tl. 


REV. E. ©. EVANS, D. D. 


_ The loss to Emmanuel Church, Montreai, by the 
death, March 27, of Dr. Evans isa commonone. He 
was: well known to Congregationalism in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, having served the 
churches at Norwood, N. Y., Brainerd, Minn., Peo- 
ple’s Chureh, 8t. Paul, Mayflower Church, Indian- 
apolis,and Springfield, Mo. From the latter church 
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Dr. Evans camé to Montreal some ‘three years ago 
to take charge of the leading Canadian Congrega. 
tional church, and at once actively identifieg 
self with all the denominational interests of tye 
churches. His wide culture and enthusiasm wera 
felt and recognized in every work with which he 
Was associated. At the comparatively carly aye 
of fifty-one this faithful, devoted follower of Jesys 
Christ has been called to a higher service, apg 
many friends on both sides of the line now hold him 
in loving, honored memory. ' 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 30-May 6. Following Divine 
Leadings. Matt. 10: 18-20; Acts 9: 10-18. 
Rom, 8: 9-17. 
As authoritative. 


consequences to God. 
(See prayer meeting editorial. 


“There Are No Birds 


in Last Year's Nest,” 


So wrote Longfellow, and 
in Spring days the birds are 
getting new nests. Their 
blood beats warm and hearty 
in expectation, but how ahout 
yours, my friend, is it warm 
and hearty, vigorous and pure? 

‘ If not, turn at once. to that 
tried and true remedy, Hood's 


Sarsaparilla. 


The difference in a person’s feelings 
before and after using it is pnenomenal, 
Hood’s never disappoints, 


Salt Rheum—“ Entirely disappeared is 
the report on the salt rheum that bothered 
my wife for 5 or 6 years. : It itched intense! 
but Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured it as it di 
my rheumatism.” JAMES BARDEN, Roches- 
ter, Ind 

Nervous Prostration.—‘“I was worn 
out, had @ poor appelite and nervous pros- 
tration set in. Pp one bottle of. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and relief came very 
quickly. Two: more 8 restored me to 
health ” E. J. Moorg, 311 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


9 
Hoods Sarsapar 
Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only catnartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


In simple fidelity. Leaving 
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FURNITURE HOSPITAL. 








Comparatively few persons know of our 
“Furniture Hospital” for the renovation, res- 
toration, and repair of old, broken, worn and 
damaged furniture. 

Many of these are family heirlooms. We 
cleanse the frames, retaining all the antique 
appearance. Incidentally we make al! needed 
repairs. Thus, at trifling cost, you have the 
old piece as good as new, and retain its many 
delightful associations. 

Broken frames mended, upholstery renewed, 
light, easy-running castors mounted, cushions 
made over, etc. 

Furniture repaired during the spring and 
summer months will be stored until early fall, 
if desired. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 
ARMES, é. Ya Nashua, N. H., to West Medway, 


Rae “Edwari P., New Hayen, Ct., to Bay 
Y. Ace 


SRT eN “Fea 
John W., Rapid City, 8. D , to Neadwood. 
siti ie Frank ‘E. wenenne Sem.,'to Plymouth Ch., 
Cit ecep 
posAnD. ow. kt to Dodge Center, Minn, Accepts and 


BOWDEN, Henry M., Boston, Mass., to Middlefield. 


ntabFoi, Benj. F., Cedar Grove, N. J., recailed to 


cu Coan, Edward, Crocket, Cal., to Astoria, Ore., 
where he has been en supplying. Acc one. 

ENMAN, Jas. E., Mag ass., to Dunstable. 

ETHERTON, Guy E.. Unieago Seri. to Argentine, Kan. 

n after graduation 

FANKHAUSER, Chas. K., to remain the fourth year at 
‘avon, Ct. Declines. 

FRARY, Lucien H., Pomona, Cal., to H. M. superin- 
tendency of South lern os ana Declines, at unan- 
imous request of the chure 

er Wilson S., ie Sington, Mass., to Attleb:ro. Ac- 


eok bon. Wm., to new ch. at on Cal., where he 
has labored for ayear. Accepts 
HAMLI IN, C. R., to Canton Center, €t., forayear. Ac-. 


BXBGHTON, Ralph J., So. Paris, Me., to Needham, 
Mass. Accepts, t to begin May 3 
HINMAN, Herbert J., Genoa, Neb. ., to the permanent 


atRLBU KT, Wallace, Freewater, Ore., to Condon. Ac- 


cepts. 
LEPFING WELL, Austin N., recalled to N. Enid, Okl. 
pts. 
newts, 1 Thos. J., of Wales, the pads A of Mont Vernon, 
N. H., tok East Andover and Andover, Accepts. 
MARTIN, Albert A., recently of Pittsv ilie, Wis., to 


Prentice. Accepts. 

MILLER, bilsha W., to the permanent pastorate at 
Douglas, Mic 

OWES, Edward P., to Bepower. Wakita and Salem, 
Okl. Accepts, with resideuce at Wakita. 

OWENS, Edmund, Pacific Sem., to Springdale and Che- 
welab, Wh. 

OXLEY, ©. G., Granada, Minn., to Grey Eagle. 

P AW K, Harry M., to remain another year ‘at Pataha 


poRKER.” Lawrence J., Guthrie, Okl , to Perkins. Ac- 


Pains, Eliza B , Hastings, Neb., recalled to Clarks. 
PRESTIGE 1 We day ‘to remain at Ontario, Ind., the sec- 
ond 

RIGGS, Geo. W., Lakeview, Mich., to Qputetdge, Il. 


Dec 
ROBERTS, Rob. E., Wales, Io., to Owen’s Grove Ch., 
Portland Accepts. 
SHERK, Abram B., Millville, N. Y., to North Collins. 
SMITH, Richard, formerly of Portland, [nd., accepts 
call to St ipshewana, where he has been’ supplying. 
SPENCE, Will H., Oberlin Sem, to Alpena, 
STRONG, Chas. B., Windsor, Gt., to Harwinton. Ac- 


stUBBINS, T. Alva, to Honeoye, N.Y. aptter supplying 
there five months. Accepts, to begin ‘June 

STU MP, G. Elisworth, Sloan, Io., recalled to Sinks 
THOMPSON, J. Keir, to Gaapest, M, Y. Has begun work. 

TRAVIS, A. Ferd., to remain another year at Vernon 
Center, Ct. Accepts 

UMSTED, Owen, recently of Longton, Kan., to Pitts- 
burg. Accepts, and has begun work. 


Ordinations and Installations 
KEES, Luther, i. Paris, Tex., Apel 6. Sermon, Rev. 
Addison Blane hard; other , Rev. Messrs. F. A 
Hatch, J. S. Huntington and T Carroll. 


Resignations 

ALLEN, Melvin J., vas Ww York, M 

BURROU GHS, Chas. F Wiscasset, ‘Me., after nearly 
10 years’ serv ice. 

GRANT, Henry M., Ploeg Charleston, 8. 

LANGE, Jobn J., recently resigned at Leigh, } Neb., --4 
removed to Weatherford, Okl,, on account of 
wife’s health. 

iL es Harry R., Windsor Ave. Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

how tom °. nae es Mass. 

OXLEY, t G., Minn. 

TAYLOK, Cn: - Be] , Mitchellville, Io. He sakes a position 
in the Government land office at Des Moines 


Dismissions 
DEAN, Edwin B., Wilmette, Ll. 
HARTWELL ” Minot 8., Yarinouth ay Apr. 20. 
HATCH, Fred’k 5 First Uh., as, Tex., Apr. 6, to 
take effect June 1 
Chnetins Organized 
GIBBON, Minn., 26 Mch., seven members. 
SCOTIA, Cal., org. 19 Mch., rec. 22 Mch., 15 members. 
Stated Supplies 
OES, Franklin J., Pasadena, Cal., at Villa Park. 


MURR , Adam; recently of Grand Junction, Col., 
at Zion Ch, , Montreal, Uan., for six months. 
NEVINS, L.,’at Algansee, Mich. 

Miscellaneous 


ALDRICH, Benj. F., Ypsilanti, Mich., is convalescent 
after a five weeks’ serious illness. The Ry Ipit has been 
ney | by professors of the university and normal 


BRAITHWAITE, Thos. 8. -, Who has been spendin a. 
eral months in ‘England, chi yy on accoun 
Braithwaite’s heal to study nt sSetional 

ane: expects to return to “New Yo York in y. 

ROWN, Sherman W., Spenc has been a quite 





ill ina New York hospital but is somewhat 
CREDE FORD, Geo. a, a 7 is wife, were pleasently 

Wallen, a ‘Apr. 19, se the parlors of their ch. at 

e 

EDWARDS, Rosine M.. at a farewell sqoeption & at Hill- | 

wana Wn., received a beautiful silver fr 
. B.C. L., formerly of Victoria B. C., and a 

mene of Northwestern assoc. of Washington State, | 

taken up evangelietsc work, with headquarters at | 

| 

| 

| 


HAUGHTON, Ralph J., received beautiful Waltham 
oo Apr. 19, at a arewell reception given by the 
rd aod parish of So. Sunes at the close of his | 

arly seven years’ peuteneal 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


HAZEN, Azel W., pastor of irst Ch., Middletown, Ct. 
sails May 15 for a few months’ rest in England and 


otlan 
hs ag Lemuel, who for several — has served the 
N.Y. H. M. Society as general m and is well 
known throughout the State, has om his connec- 
— with the society. He will continue to reside in 
Saree an will be ready for evangelistic work or 
other 


MoKiN pit suppl ki, 


ington Aseocis 

SALTER, Dr. wo “Burlington. Io., a pioneer of Con- 
gregationalism in the State and a potent factor in its 
religious and educational development, has been asked 

to deliver ee oration at the la: aying of the corner stone 

of the new State em i cal build ng next month. 

WHITTLESEY, Chas. T., formerly of Walla Walla, Wn., 
has been principal of a schoo! at Adams, Ore., since 
September, and now takes charge of another at "North 
Yamhill, same State. 

YOUNG G, Wi m. E., Almira, Wn., is a eekly after- 

2 











noon prayer meetings with as large attendance as on 
Sunday. 
Accessions to the Churches 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA * MINNESOTA 
Doug goer ty cst a 7 Mpapeee ite, Oak 
Oakland, Firs 14 — 7 
San Francisc “ *Plym- eel eighth st, — 6 
—— — 4 Richland, 5 5 
otia, 8 15 Ps rhan —- 3 
eormae. — 4 St. Paul, pacts, — 29 
- barn: Springfield, 3 3 
CONNECTICUT NEBRASKA 
Hartford, Center, 6 16 Aurora, er 
First, 6 16 Columbus, 3° 4 
ILLINOIS sued, 1, 3. 9 
emingfor¢ a 
Beardstown, 5 65 
Chicago, Bethel, 3 7 Oeaisine” = 3 
Crawford, 11 16 Springfield, 4 
Evanston *ave., 9 ii 
University, — 18 NEW YORK 
Warren Ave., 7 12 Albany, First, 12 14 
Clifton, 5 5 Deansvoro, 10 14 
Eva ston, First, — 15 New York, "Broadway 
Oax Park, Second, 9 14 Tabernac le, 9 13 
Prophetstown, 10 10 Bethany, on 
Roscoe, 18 25 Rensselaer Falls, 6 6 
INDIANA OHIO 
Eiwood — .3 burton, 12 13 
Ft. Wayne Plymouth,— 15 Columbus, St. Clair 
Indianapolis, C ove- Ave. 13 14 
nant, — 5 So. Newbury, >, . 
be gl ak is Wakeman, - 
grim, 
Plymouth, 2 5 ORBGOR 
Trinity, — 24 Hood Rive 3 
Orland, 3 5 Portland, Sunayside, 2 2 
IOWA RHODE ISLAND 
Danville, 9 10 ewer, Franklin 
Keosauqua, 16 17 
pales, 16 a8 Newport, Union, 25 
onona. 2 
Orient, ’ 81 21 * eopre DAKOTA 
Prairie City, 4 9 Rapid City, 14 
heidon, 5 q Redfield, 5 
Sioux Rapids, — 7 WISCONSIN 
Wittemberg, 6 8 Blake's Prairie, 
MAINE Clinton 2 
Brewer, ss ee Te: Plym- 
Gardiner, 6 8 outh, > a 
Portland, St. Law- 
rence St, —_ 9 OTHER CHURCHES 
‘ Atlanta, Ga., First, — 4 
MICHIGAN Denver, Col., Sec- 
Grand Junction, 20 24 ~~ ond, 9 13 
Lansing, Plymouth, 10 10 Meekvilie, Tenn., Un- 
Old Mission, 7 = a: 3 
de 9 9 Raleigh, N. ¢ 9 #9 
Sagi 23 26 Spokane, wn, Pil- 
so” Lake Linden, — 18 grim, | 5 6 
Traverse City, — 18 St. Louis, Mo., First, 2 8 
__White Cloud, _ 2.9 Topeka, Kan., Pan. -. 
MINNESOTA Wah: yeton, N. D., — 20 
Benson, 6 6fW ner, Ida., 5 10 
Farris, —~ -- 3 Charches with less 
= ‘ 


than three, 13 26 
Conf.,615; Tot., 973. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 3,676; Tot., 7,510. 


Gibbon, 
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A Delicious 
Dessert 
Lemon Sherbet made with 


KEYSTONE 


Silver White 


GELATINE 
sood we hf name an “and eee 


sie ead 

ry. sans Ses mail 

MICHIGAN taauen WORKS, 
Detrei 


The lar it, Mich, 
it makers of gelatine 
Win the world. 


SILVERWARE 











To suit the most critical taste 
in quality and pattern. Prices 


to meet the requirements of all. 


FOSTER & (0 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 


A light Russia 
Iron Stove for 
coal or wood. 
Just the thing 
for this season 
of the year. 





Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
55 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON 


THE TEACHER'S DUTY 


is to instruct by best means kuvwn. Our 
MACIC LANTERNS 
and STEREOPTICONS 
supply this “meaps”’—is our spectucty. Send for 
new catalog—new pri.es. 


J. B. COLT & CO. Dapt. (35), 
3 to 7 West 29th Street, N. Y. City. 














The Means to the End. 





The best inventive talent on both sides the Atlan- 
tic is constantly used to improve Singer sewing- 
machines ; thus they are always ‘‘ up-to-date.’’ 
Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 
of Singer sewing machines. 

- THEY ARE 

«BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 

Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


Sold on instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
tual ‘ure with 


The celebrated and English 
internal medicine. Ww. eans % BON 
Queen Victoria St., London, d. Wholesale *) 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William %¢,, N. ¥. 





This little tract has been 
The of immense service to the 
churches in sug; gestin sys- 


tg Harris 79 It was first publish as an 
i attracted 

Method of | fee. teyiunsisract 

Giving See as copies hoo 

For eat the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. ‘H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 7-13. Patient Continuance in 
Welldoing. Rom, 2: 1-11. 

This is an age in which impulses to service 
take root and flourish for a time in many 
hearts. We are all touched more or less by 
the altruistic spirit abroad in the earth. It is 
encouraging to find as we move abroad in the 
world so many persons who want to do good— 
society girls wearied of the round of parties 
and receptions, young business men who have 
come to see that the amassing of wealth is not 
the noblest end of activity, long-time mem- 
bers of churches who are coming to their pas- 
tors asking to be set at work. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of so many is one of the 
signs that Christ is more and more touching 
the heart of God’s children and making them 
restless unless they are speeding on his er- 
rands. : 





But, after all, it is also an age of dabbling 
in welldoing. How many wrecks of good 
resolutions, how many intermittent and fruit- 
less endeavors in behalf of others we see as 
we look back over the track of the years. 
That raw but rather attractive youth whom 
we first met as a waiter in a city restaurant 
and whom we tried to induce to attend church 
—what has become of him now? We tried at 
least four times to do him good, and he re- 
spondei for a while, but before long we lost 
our grip on him. That shiftless woman 
whom you undertook to teach the first princi- 
ples of good housekeeping and to instruct in 
the rudiments of plain sewing—with what en- 
thusiasm you entered upon this effort, but 
how it all ebbed away as you found how hard 
it was to accomplish your purpose. That de- 
termination, made the first of last January, 
to be more faithful to our prayer meeting and 


bear our part there regularly—we really meant |. 


to carry it out, but a famous lecturer came 
along the second week in January and on the 
third week a concert which we could not af- 
ford to miss, and the following week we were 
invited out to supper, and now, somehow, we 
have gotten out of the way of going at all. O, 
how many such chapters have been written, 
over and over again, in the modern history of 
Christian men and women. Read Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s article in The Independent of April 13, 
entitled Art Thou Rock? and ask yourself if 
you can reply “‘ yes’ tothe searching question. 





I have always admired the good Samaritan, 
not only for his kindly impulses, but for ey 
thoroughness with which he did his benevo- 
lent work. He not only got down from his 
beast and bound up the wounds of the man by 
the wayside, but carried him to the inn and 
actually left money enough to pay his board 
until he himself should return to find out 
whether there was anything more to be done 
in behalf of his needy brother. To do just one 
such thorough piece of worthy, Christlike 
ministration in the course of a year, to carry 
out one’s good impulses to the very end, no 
matter how unlovely and unappreciative the 
person served is, no matter how much toil and 
sacrifice the work involves—this is the kind of 
patience in welldoing which Jesus and the 
apostles commended and illustrated. 





We ought not to forget that our own salva- 
tion from sin is due to our Saviour’s persist- 
ence in welldoing. ‘ Having loved his own he 
loved them unto theend.” Heexhausted every 
expedient by which he could make known to 
men the love of God and lead them into a new 
life of faith and obedience. He left nothing 
undone which would convince the world of 
his divine mission to seek and recover the 
lost. His patient continuance in welldoing 
led him to a shameful death, but made him at 
last the world’s acknowledged Master. 








NOTES FOR THE TIME 


“ What can we doto make our society more vig- 
orous?” was the topic for discussion after a busi- 
ness meeting. 


One week of the Lenten season was used by the 
young people’s societies of Springfield, Mass., for 
special studies in the gospel of John. Thirty-nine 
churches were represented in the conference. 


When the Yale Band goes to Providence, R. I., 
April 29-May 5, the Juniors are to make its pres- 
ence known by the wearing of buttons in Yale blue, 
with “ Yale Missionary Band ”’ in white. 


An historical, illustrated, sketch of the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. of the South Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., re- 
cently appeared in The Republican of that city. A 
large number of its past members are now in the 
active ministry. 


Some of the Detroit convention speakers ex- 
pected: Rev. J. He Barrows, D. D., Rev. N. Boyn- 
ton, D. D., Rev. J. W. Chapman, D.D., Bishop 
Fallows, Rev. N. D. Hillis, D. D., Robert E. Speer, 
Prof. Graham Taylor, Bishop Vincent, Booker T. 
Washington, Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., and 
Rev. G. C. Morgan, London. Besides these are the 
leaders of Christian Endeavor and a host of men 
and women whom this greatest of young people’s 
conventions will bring to Detroit. 
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Education 


—— The trustees of Mt. Holyoke College 
have voted to increase the salaries of the 
teachers and to erect a new gymnasium to 
cost $30,000. 

—— Atlanta University has had its heavy 
burdens somewhat lightened by a legacy of 
$5,000 from the estate of F. E. Weber of Bos. 
ton and by a gift of $2,500 from another 
source. 

—— The college closing at Montreal, Apri 
18, had an unusually ringing note of hope. 
Principal George gladdened the hearts of 
all by a statement of the financial outlook, 
which when realized will undoubtedly place 
the college in the front rank of Canadian 
institutions. The valedictory address by Mr, 
A. B. Ross was well received, after which the 
large audience listened with manifest ap. 
proval to Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D.D., of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on The 
Minister and His Work. The speaker more 
than sustained the reputation which preceded 
him, and his visit to Montreal will long be 
remembered with delight. 
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in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 


the best materials (and, as you will find, by 


The best materials are Pure White Lead 


The brands named 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


of colors free ; also 


in d or various styles or 





combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


ARMSTRONG @ McEELVY CRETE 
on Pittsburgh. ® 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAENESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
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INVESTMENTS 


can be made as profitable as speculation by 
knowing what to do, at the right time. Readers of 


THE 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


always know what to do and when to do it. 
$1.00 per month, $8.00 per year. 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
* 42-44 BROAD ST., N. Y. 
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Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 


Street Railway stocks and bonds, Miscella- 
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State, City and County bonds. 

Local conditions admit of larger dividends 
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upon application. 
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MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor Coll 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, mers." 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 0: ‘sams 
SEVEN PER GENT. sedis"e.ye Suna 


CLEAR OF TAXES. Leer et an security. We 


have made there loans for the past 16 years t te 
utmost satisfaction of our clients. We buy ant | 
North and South Dakota Land. Write for information. 


E. J. LANDER & C€O., Grand Forks, X. D. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Varied and Notable Evening at the Club 

Entertainment, instruction and inspiration 
were furnished in good measure last Monday 
evening to the members of the Congregational 
Club and their lady friends, who in incregsing 
numbers are availing themselves of the privi- 
leges of the gallery at these monthly meetings. 

Attention was first turned to the Cromwell 
tercentenary by Dr. Reuen Thomas. In the 
few minutes allotted him he succeeded admira- 
bly in setting forth the invaluable service and 
exalted character of the great Puritan, whose 
lite Dr. Thomas urged his hearers to familiar- 
ize themselves with through such a biography 
as that of Dr. Horton’s. The next feature on 
the program was Dr. Josiah Strong’s address 
on New Conditions Confronting the New Cen- 
tury. Pending bis arrival at the hall George 
A. Marden, assistant treasurer of the United 
States, one of the guests of the evening, was 
called up on the spur of the moment, and fully 

* vindicated his reputation as a brilliant after- 
dinner speaker. 

Dr. Strong’s address was intensely Amer- 
ican, depicting, as it did, the swift and mighty 
strides of the industry and arts of this coun- 
try, which have enabled it to outstrip the 
world. At the same time he showed clearly 
how interdependent the new civilization is, 
and the turmoil of the age grows out of the 
effort to become readjusted to the situation. 
From this world-life is coming a world-con- 
sciousness and from that a world-conscience. 
The new canal across the isthmus will change 
the geography of the world. This will make 
the Pacific the new Mediterranean of the 
world. Around it are strung five of the six 
Anglo-Saxon homes of the world. 

Dr. Strong drew two inferences: first, the 
absolate necessity of a new foreign policy on 
the part of the United States. In Washing- 
ton’s time political isolation was based on 
geographical and industrial isolation, but that 
latter condition having given way the former 
attitude must cease. The time has passed 
when the United States can refuse to bear its 
share in policing the world. A large navy 
will be a necessity for many years. This does 
not imply that we are to become a nation of 
jingos or break our faith with Cuba or our- 
selves or with the world. The second infer- 
ence is that it behooves the Anglo-Saxon races 
to draw into the closest possible relations. 
“ When that is done,” said Dr, Strong, ‘‘ I have 
no fear for the future.” After his address 
Mayor Quincy spoke briefly. 

Joseph Cook Treads Tremont Temple Platform 
Again 

The meeting in the interest of disarmament 
and universal peace, held in Tremont Tem- 
ple on Monday noon, was a marked success. 
Dr. Joseph Cook reappeared as a speaker on 
a platform where he has been heard scores of 
times. We could detect no marked change in 
his manner of thinking or speaking. Alliter- 
ative aphorisms, resounding periods, sweep- 
ing Titanic gestures and Zeus-like shaking of 
the massive head were all as evident as be- 
fore he retired on account of physical break- 
down. He received a Chautauqua salute. 
He pleaded for international arbitration, for 
“war against war,” with the limitation that 
defensive war is justifiable. He adheres to 
David Dudley Field’s plan for an interna- 
tional league to suppress war and adjudicate 
national differences. But he is shrewd 
enough to see that even such a league must 
have authority to enforce a majority decree 
by force, and that, of course, means war. He 
distrusts somewhat the “truce of the bear,” 
but is confident that a “truce of the eagle,”’ 
summoned by the United States, would not 
be met with suspicion. Amos R. Wells of the 
Y. P.s. C. E., Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder of 
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that order under whose auspices the meeting 
was held, Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
also spoke. Letters of commendation for the 
Christian Endeavor memorial against war, 
which had been received from ex-Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland, Bishop Potter, Drs. 
Henry van Dyke and Theodore L. Cuyler, 
were read. 

We are glad to be able to state in this con- 
nection that Mr. Cook has been able since 
Easter Sunday to attend church regularly, 
being an appreciative hearer of Mr. Noyes at 
Newton Center. He and Mrs. Cook go this 
week to their summer home at Fort Ticonder- 
oga. 


Cuban Industriai Relief 

The stereopticon address upon Present Con- 
ditions in Cuba before the Monday Ministers’ 
Meeting was much enjoyed. The trail of 
Weylerism and the present need of industrial 
assistance were fully shown. A business 
method of loaning oxen, seeds and farming 
implements is to be followed by the Industrial 
Relief Fund, of which W. H. Howland is the 
efficient secretary. Besides the ruin of agri- 
cultural communities, 150,000 orphan children 
are destitute and must be kept from a life of 
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thievery. The Cubans are anxious to secure 
work and welcome the plan of the fund. The 
needs are immediate. The Government can 
do little, aside from the distribution of rations, 
without being open to the criticism of ‘‘ pater- 
nalism.”” The United States officials indorse 
the loan plan as the best that can be adopted. 

After Mr. Howland’s address, Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., gave personal testimony regard- 
ing the situation, emphasizing especially the 
hopeful religious outlook. 


The New England delegation for the ninth 
International Sunday School Convention in 
Atlanta this week left Boston Monday noon. 
The party numbered about seventy-five and 
was augmented to 125 by accessions in New 
York and New Jersey. Probably a thousand 
delegates will bein attendance. Among those 
from Boston and vicinity are Mr. and Mrs. 
W. N. Hartshorn, Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., H. 8S. Conant, Miss 
Bertha F. Vella, Rev. G. L. Todd. 








For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.C., says: 
“It is not only pleasant to the taste, but ranks 
among the best of nerve tonics for nervous females.” 
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Health as Cash Capital 


DOCTOR CYRUS EDSON has 


an article in this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Showing to young men the necessity 

of steady nerves and good digestion, 
and general good health, if they want 
to succeed in business or a profession. 





Rear- Admiral Philip Hichborn, 
chief constructor of U. S. Navy, has 


a page article on “The Passing 
of ‘Wooden Walls’”—a Century of 
Naval Progress—also in this number. 


Stories by GENERAL CHARLES KING, 
HAROLD FREDERIC and 
To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Bond Lectures at Bangor 


Seminary 


CONCLUSION OF DR. J. L. BARTON’S COURSE 
ON MISSIONS 


The sixth lecture dealt with The Relation 
of Home Missions to Civic Life. They have 
produced magnificent results in fostering 
good citizenship, as the present status of 
many Negroes and [ndians and the condition 
of many Western towns attests. Without 
their work the Union would not endure the 
strain between East and West, and North and 
South. 

Cities are the central problem of civic life. 
In 1826 six per cent. of our people dwelt in 
cities; now ever thirty per cent. Foreigners 
congregate in cities—in Chicago eighty-seven 
per cent., in Milwaukee and Detroit eighty- 
four per cent. of the population are foreign 
born. Vicious elements gravitate to the cities 
and they are headquarters for socialists and 
anarchists. Cities are the paradise of the 
saloons, which control the politics of many 
wards and as educators of the people replace 
the downtown churches when these remove. 
Christian privileges in cities decrease. In 
1840 New York had a church for every 1,853 
souls and Chicago one for every 747. In 1890 
each had only one for every 2,500. While 
cities have grown wealth has more than kept 
pace with them. Meanwhile the country has 
lost in resources of men and means. These 
changed conditions call for new measures. 
The best men have hitherto come from the 
country, but the country is now doing less 
and less for the city, so Christian effort must 
do more. 

The seventh lecture showed The Value of 
Foreign Missions to Commerce and Science. 
As respects commerce the influence is indirect. 
Despite exceptional opportunities the money- 
making missionary is an unknown species. 
Commerce, as distinguished from trade, is 
based on confidence, whieh rests on moral 
principles, founded on religion. Other reli- 
gions do not inspire truthfulness and integ- 
rity; hence commerce in many lands owes its 
existence to Christian missions and has in- 
variably followed them. 

Missionaries as sent out are not scientists, 
nor can they give much time to science. Yet 
they have the best opportunities for scientific 
observation, since they spend their lives in 
studying one country, its language, history 
and customs. The lecturer gave striking il- 
lustrations ‘of missionaries’ contributions to 
the sciences of geography, philology, ethnic 
religions, history, archeology, medicine and 
sociology. “If the mission influence could 
suddenly be withdrawn from commerce, the 
world would starve, and if from science, we 
should turn back to the dark ages.”’ 

The final lecture discussed The Value of 
Missions to Apologetics. Nowhere can the 
phenomena of Christianity be better observed 
than in mission fields, where obstacles are 
greatest and results most marked. The cumu- 
lative argument from nineteen centuries is 
now overwhelming. Dr. Barton first consid- 
ered the external and general arguments. 
Missions themselves are the strongest argu- 
ment for the reality of the Christian faith. 
The missionary’s coming is an insoluble riddle 
to the heathen. Unbelievers here have attrib- 
uted it to a romantic enthusiasm, or to mis- 
sionaries’ inability to earn a living otherwise. 
Romance has had abundant time to fade, but 
missionary zeal increases, and any roll-call of 
missionaries makes the other plea an abject 
absurdity. Protestant missions employ 12,000 
men and women, backed by $16,000,000 a year. 
If Christ was not divine and did not command 
missions, they are the maddest delusion of a 
deceived and deceiving sect. Christianity’s 
conquest of other religions in their strong- 
holds shows its divinity. Splendid moral and 
social results everywhere follow missionary 
work. 

As to theological results these points were 
made: The universality of Christianity is 
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proved by missions and its adaptation to all 
races; they demonstrate Christianity’s claim 
to be a supernatura? religion with divine 
power; they prove the brotherhood of man; 
the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and of regen- 
eration are attested by missionary experience ; 
so is the unchangeableness of our faith. ‘‘ Mis- 
sions prove that our religion is for the world, 
that it is divine, that it is adapted to all, all- 
powerful, unchangeable, regenerating, victo- 
rious.”’ 

This report inadequately represents the lec- 
tures. They furnished inspiration and aroused 
enthusiasm. Should any student now at Ban- 
gor fail in his duty towards missions it is not 
Dr. Barton’s fault. He has earned the heart- 
felt gratitude of Bangor Seminary. 

Cc. J. H. RB 





“Temperance,” remarks a contemporary, 
** would look a much more attractive virtue to 
many of the best and soberest of the working 
classes if its advocates would frankly recog- 
nize that intemperance is no necessary bar to 
money-making, and that the rack-renting 
landlord or the sweating employer is quite as 
likely te be a drunkard as his evicted tenant 
or his starving sewing woman... . Temper- 
ance is discredited when it is treated as the 
special virtue for the needy and as a means of 
money getting and money spending. .. . No, 
we must get rid of the drink line as drawn be- 
tween riches and poverty, and commend tem- 
perance because it is unmeet that the brethren 
of the Lord Jesus Christ should wallow in 
stupefied lust.” 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bac 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BARNUM—In New Haven, Ct., April 22, Charlotte 
~ aga widow of Rev. Samuel Wee Barnum, aged 76 


OMICKER(NG—tn Pittsfield, April 16, in the 81st year 
of her age, Betsey Chickering, last surviving child of 
the late Rev. Joseph Chickertr ng of Camiipatos. “and 
they shall see His face.” 

JOHNSON —In Rosedale, Cal., March ‘29, Rev. Alfred K. 
Johnson, aged 65 yrs. Before assuming the pastorate 
of the churc 7 at Rosedale he was for four years settled 
at Bakersfield 

w ILLIAM$—In poowneraes April 19, Daniel R. Wil- 
liams, aged 88 y: mber of the Congregational 
ebureh since 1834, Ss Thad been for more than forty 
years one of its deacons, and had held many other 
positions of honor and responsibility. 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation has quieted 
down somewhat, but nevertheless reveals a 
most strong undertone of confidence. In in- 
dustrial lines the activity continues without 
abatement. This is particularly true of iron 
and steel, although the new business coming 
forward has somewhat slackened. As regards 
gotton goods, the feeling is strong, although 
the demand from agents is not so brisk. The 
wool market has noticeably quieted down, 
although prices continue to rule very steady. 
Raw cotton seems to hold the recent advance 
in pretty fair shape. 

Lumber at wholesale is in acttve demand, 
and prices rale strong. ‘The strength in 
leather and hides continues, and boots and 
shoes are moving freely and strong in price. 
What is needed now to make all lines of re- 
tail trade active is warm, seasonable weather. 
With such weather goods now on the coun- 
ters and shelves would rapidly move into con- 
sumption. 

The speculative situation in Wall and State 
Streets shows some signs of awakening from 
its period of apathy. In New York the seri- 
ous damage to the winter wheat crop chilled 
confidence of holders of Western railroad 
stocks, but that feeling is passing away, and 
as the season advances more favorable crop 
news will be forthcoming. In Boston the 
stock market has been intensely dull. Even 
the ‘‘coppers” shave been allowed to rest. 
There are now indications that another 
“burst ’’ is imminent, in which practtfeally all 
copper stocks will share and during which 
many will make new high records in price. 
Copper the metal keeps strong, and predic- 
tions are made that it will sell at twenty 
cents a pound in thirty days. 





The New Hampshire Situation 


WHAT THE RELIGIOUS PRESS SAYS 


Governor Rollins has called attention to a 
real evil, but an old one and a decreasing one. 
The Christian Church has its eye on it and is 
attending to it, and will remember it, as he 
asks, on Fast Day.— The Independent. 

It is not wise to take too hopeless a view of 
the situation, and we certainly do not do so, 
but enough facts are patent to make it evi- 
dent that the religious forces in a good many 
of our States beside New Hampshire are not 
exerting the influence upon the community 
that it would not be over sanguine to expect 
that they would have.—The Watchman. 


The writer has served as pastor in three of 
them, has critically studied the situation for 
twenty years and writes therefore from per- 
sonal and practical knowledge of the facts 
and conditions. The rural sections of New 
England are fast becoming missionary ground. 
The causes are many, but chief among them 
have been the degeneracy in the native popu- 
lation, the introduction of a large foreign ele- 
ment and the rivalry of churches in an effort 
to magnify denominationalism.—Zion’s Her- 
ald, 

The surprise would be if that condition were 
other than it really is. When ministers no 
longer preach the gospel, but turn their pul- 
pits into political rostru ns or make the latest 
sensational happening the theme of their Sun- 
day “sermon,” when faith in God, Jesus 
Christ and the ‘Trinity, belief in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the immortality of the soul, 
eterna! punishment for mortal sin that is not 
atoned for and other fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are no longer enunciated in Prot- 
estant pulpits, but, on the contrary, ridiculed 
and denied in the interests of higher criticism, 
agnosticism, ete., it would be truly miraculous 
if the consequence were not just such a condi- 
tion of things as Governor Rollins describes 
and deplores.—Sacred Heart Review (Roman 
Catholic), 

The governor of New Hampshire’s Fast Day 
Proclamation, calling attention to the impend- 





THE 


Maine. 


in the days gone by, been as outspoken and in 
earnest as the present governor of New Hamp- 
shire, Fast Day would have been an honest 
day and have been a mighty force in the pre- 
vention of the conditions that rural New Eng- 
land has fallen into. There are 100 townships in 
Maine, averaging 250 inhabitants each, where 
there are no preaching services maintained.— 
Christian Mirror (Portland, Me.). 


For a long period we have seen this change 


taking 


that State in which we have not traveled on 
foot or on horseback. For twenty summers 
we wandered through its forests and climbed 
its mountains, and many a town in which we 
saw large congregations gathered in the house 
of God is now churchless. The meeting house 
is dilapidated and unused. Noris New Hamp- 
shire alone. The situation can be paralleled 
in every State in New England. It has, in- 
deed, attracted much attention. But the same 
transition is taking place in the Middle States. 
The rural population in many places is ceasing 
to attend the houseof God. Hundreds of socie- 
ties have died out in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, particularly in the northern 


part of 
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ing paganism of rural New Hampshire, has 
more foundation in fact than its ambitious | 
citizens are willing toacknowledge. The State 
line between our western neighbors and our- |* 
selves is not drawn sharply enough to prevent 
the same direful conditions in the State of 
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the last-named State; and other socie- 


ties have a name to live, but are dying. The Sail Hae RARE. RSERY 


effects of this are not yet fully manifest.— 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in Christian Advo- 


cate. © 


To be happy, a man must be like a well- 
broken, willing horse, ready for everything. 


Events 
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RoSeS-WATER LILIES-ALL COLORS, 
WINNING -300 VARIETIES, 
K THE BEST THAT BLOOM - STRAWBERY 
AND SMALL FRUIT PLANTS——~ FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 


4 CS PRATT. READING.Mass. 





will go as God likes.— General Gordon. 
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Two Ways 


The old fashioned and the new— 
the modern idea in biscuit packing, and 
the method of other days. The new idea 
is the Uneeda Biscuit package. 
The old way is the familiar barrel of the cor- 
ner store. The two methods in packing involve ° 
more than cleanliness—they involve the very life of ; 
the cracker, the crispness and delicate flavor of which alone make fhe 
cracker or biscuit worth eating. You'll appreciate this if you try 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


When you know their delicacy and good- 

ness you will place a higher value on the 

biscuit as an article of daily food. 

Uneeda Biscuit not only 

taste better than any thing you 
have ever had before, but they 
will do you more good as a 
steady article of diet than you 
have ever imagined any cracker 
could. Ask your grocer about 
them. 
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? AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN SUA iS Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
‘ The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 


——_— = 





** Knowledge is bs ie a a THEN 
folly unless put to USE 
use.”? You know e ff. 
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Veuve Chaffard 


{Pure Olive Oil 





In Honest 
.... bottles 





S. S. PIERCE CO., 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., Coolidge’s 
Copley Square .....-+ s BOSTON. Corner, 
Central Wharf, Wholesale . . BROOKLINE. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & Co. 


Invite attention to their offerings of 


Rugsand Carpets 


Art Squares, handsome and durable, well adapted 


for summer furnishings. 





Straw Mattings .... 15¢- upwaras. 


ir Sat 42.065 183 666 25c. wy tite. 
Rien os SOc. iowaras. 
All Wool Carpets. . . 50c. poeta, 
Tapestries ....... SOC. upwerds. 
Wilton Velvets ... $1.00 25%... 
Brussels 4... Sees 1.00 ,,earas. 
Axminsters....... 1.25 upwards. 
Oriental Rugs. .... 6.00. panes: 


in great variety 


Domestic Rugs . * at low prices. 











Goods Delivered Free Within Ten Miles of Boston. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. ; 


169 Washington St., Near Cornhill, Boston. 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party under spe*ial escort will leave Boston May 
2@ for a splendid Tour to 


The Pacific Northwest, 


Scenic ALASKA 


AND 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 7"S:"Kmerca”* 

9 of America, 
in connection with a journey across the continent by the 
Great Northern Railway. re will be visits to St. Paul, 
Portiand, Tacoma, Minoceapolis and Opicage: the east- 
ward journey wili be made over the Northern Pacific 
Railway from Tacoma to Minneapolis, and there is a 
choice of an all-rail route east of Minneapolis, or by 
steamer from Duluth to Buffalo, through 


The Creat Lakes. 


Additional Tours te Alaska, July 6, 17 and 20. 

Additional Tours to the Yellowstone Park, 
July 7, 17 and 20, and August 31. 

Tour te Yellowstone Park, Pacific Neorth- 
west, California, Utah and Colerade, August 31. 


Tours to Europe, Juoe 7 and July 11. 
Around the World Tour, August or September. 


Tours to all the Leading Eastern Kesorts 
during July, August and September. 


Rodgpentens Raltliroad Tickets; alse Steam- 
ship Tickets te all points. 


Ga" Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 








In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


DS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 


Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cuts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 














